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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mediterranean Sketches. By Lord Francis Eger- 
ton. Pp. 184. London, J. Murray. 

Tur example of Lady Grosvenor may have 
quickened another noble yachter and traveller 
to favour the public with an account of his move- 
ments in a very interesting quarter of the earth. 
Sut Lord Francis Egerton, whose literary tastes 
are combined with poetical talents, has varied 
the form, and, instead of a journal, has written 
a poem, and added to it, in the shape of notes, 


such other particulars as he considered might | 


illustrate the verse and be acceptable to his 
readers. ‘The volume is most unpretending, 
and as agreeable as it is unassuming. The 
voyage was performed in the autumn of 1839 
and summer of 1840, and extended vid Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Rome, Malta, and Jaffa, to a 
long and diversified inland tour in Palestine, 
where many scenes of scriptural holiness and 
ancient fame were visited, and the impressions 
they made recorded in “ The Pilgrimage,” 
Spenserian stanzas, with the prose annotations 
to which we have alluded. There are also 
some minor compositions; but we cannot say 
that they meet our idea of the noble writer's 
capability. 

The versification of “ The Pilgrimage” is 
musical and sonorous ; and the whole conceived 
in a spirit of fine Christian enthusiasm. Thus, 
at the outset-— 


“ Heaven seemed to smile upon our joyous band 
Through Jaffa’s portal as our course we sped : 
For spring with verdure decked our promised land ; 
The cistus-flower beneath our camels’ tread 





To kneel—to worship !—this is hallowed ground. 
Names awful yet familiar to thine ear 
Each object boasts; and storied scenes surround, 
Fain would I rest in solitude, nor hear 
A voice to break the silence stern and drear. 
Speed on, my Arab escort, fast and far; 
Spurn the hot sand, and couch the black-plumed 
spear! 
Girt with thy cumbrous implements of war, 
Spur to the gate thy steed, ake on, my janissar! 
Ride on, where rest and luxury wait thy need, 
Such luxury as thy simple tastes allow; 
The Arabian berry’s juice, the perfumed weed ; 
Nor deem it strange thy master loiters now 
And checks his steed upon this summit’s brow: 
Thy scanty lore would fail thee to divine 
What friends I left, what seas I dared to plough, 
What pain to part, what toils to face were mine, 
All for this hour, and thee, sad Queen of Palestine ! 
This hour repays them all. What dream could vie, 
Were slumber’s vision realised at morn, 
With this illustrious scene’s reality? 
Sean this one page, albeit defaced and torn; 
Trace its sad characters, and leave, with scorn, 
All that remains of history’s scroll unread. 
Can aught, on wings of human fame upborne, 
Rival this desolate scene of glory fled, 
Or Tiber’s stream compete with Kidron’s torrent-bed ? 


Can strains of Pindus or Dodona’s grove, 

By fraud invented and by fools believed, 

Match the high tale of superhuman love 

Beneath yon olives’ reverend shade achieved ? 

The grave’s defeat; a world from death reprieved; 
When He, the sinless, sin’s vast ransom paid ;— 
Track’d by His murderers, of His friends bereaved, 
Kept His lone vigil in Gethsemane’s shade, 


| And, while the guilty slept, the Guiltless watched and 


pray’d!” 
The solemn beauty of these extracts needs no 
comment : but, for the sake of variety, we must 
add a specimen of the descriptive and reflec- 


Could flattery cancel destiny’s decree 

Which bows thy neck to bondage, or atone 

For man’s harsh usage, it were well for thee, 

Poor wanderer of the waste, ship of the desert’s sea! 

Round yonder watch-fire’s blaze the muleteers 

In cirele close. The leader of the throng 

Fluent and fast to never-sated ears 

The tale recites, or chants the Arab song— 

Wild stanzas, strange adventures. Loud and long 

The applause resounds as each invented sieight 

Of magie art or fate of Afrite strong 

By Genii quelled in preternatural fight, , 
Fills, as the story rolls, each breast with fresh delight. 

He little thinks the tale he loves to tell, _ 

Which cheats his willing comrades of their rest, 

Through many a midnight-hour defrauds as well, 

In foreign garb and other language dressed, 

Of slumber’s boon the children of the west ; 

How many asad or vacant mind the page, 

With the same legendary lore impressed, 

Has cheered, assuaged life’s ills through every stage, 
Given youth one smile the more, one wrinkle snatched 

from age.” 

Our poetic quotations are done; but are, we 
trust, enow to support our commendation of 
the Muse. We shall now copy a few of the 
statements in the language of prose. At Jeru- 
salem, his lordship says :— 

“The khans or caravanserais, swarming with 
the remains of the great annual pilgrimage, 
were more interesting. I was assured that the 
numbers which had this year visited Jerusalem 
were less than the average; but a vast popula- 
tion was accumulated in these receptacles wait- 
ing for the Austrian steamer now due. It was 
variously composed; but the great majority 
were of Armenian origin and sect, and Tar- 
tarian in feature and habit. The sanatory re- 


| tive, only remarking that his gentle lady was 


“ : gulations adopted by the present government 
| the companion of the author's travels. 


may do much to prevent positive importation 
of the plague; but how the generation of that 


Gaye its crushed odours forth, and o’er our head 
) have The tree Zaccheus climbed, a grateful screen, 


lion,” 


e suid 


Between us and the sun o’er-arching spread, 
Till daylight died, and evening's star serene, 


Ere Ramla’s tower we reached, shone through that 


vault of green. 
And swect our rest and pleasant were our dreams 
In Ramla’s convent-cell; but with the sun 
We needs must onward. Loitering ill beseems 
The pilgrim-band, whose task is only done 
At Zion’s barrier when their course is run. 
Emblem of human life, the path which leads 
To Zion's courts: friends leave us one by one; 
The landseape saddens, and to tlowery meads 


Themountain’s toilsome pass and dark ravine succeeds. | 


Down yonder path, which now the Armenian horde 
Chokes with its Tartar-march for many a mile, 
liow many a pilgrim-stream of life has poured 

For centuries past! From northern Iceland’s isle 
To the far founts of Abyssinian Nile, 

Monk, warrior, bigot, saint, have urged their way, 
And thronged and jostled in that close detile, —~ 
To brave the Moslem’s might, or own his sway, 


In peaceful palmer’s guise, or harnessed war's array.” 


Again :— 
“ One last ascent, and lo! our sight to bound, 
A few grey towers and an embattled wall : 
Northward a height by feathering olives crown’d 
O’erluoks a deep ravine. And this is all 
Which aids a stranger’s fancy to recall 
The glorious memories of the past, and trace, 
Beneath the folds of desolation’s pall, 
‘The lineaments of God’s peculiar place, 
Where once His blessing erown’d the abode of Abra- 
ham’s race! 
Pause here !—The bird of highest flight requires 
Some moments’ space to rise upon the wing; 
And thought, collected in itself, retires 
Back from the brink, before it take the spring 
Athwart the gulf of ages; nor can fling 
At once aside the load of dust and clay 
W hich earthward binds its best imagining. 
Pause then a moment, pilgrim, on thy way ! 
Wait, as the magian waits the expected burst of day— 





| “ Rude is the pilgrim’s shelter, scant his fare, 


For one on sensual luxury’s pleasures bent ; 
But who that home was ever known to share, 
But for the moment deem’d those arts misspent 
Which gild the crowded city’s banishment ? 
Who ever left, that long’d not to resume 
The simple shelter of the Arab’s tent, 
Spoil of the dark-fleeeed herd, whose hues of gloom 

Outshine to him the tints of Ind or Persia’s loom. 
Now practised hands have pitch’d the wanderer’s 

home, 
And spread the carpet’s many textured dies. 
The lamp, suspended from the tapering dome, 
Swings to the night-wind. Near its portal lies 
On dewy couch the steed, The starry skies 
By glimpses through the fissured curtain dart 
Supernal brightness, such as Beauty’s eyes, 
In joy at meeting or in pain to part, 
‘lash to the goal they seek, the trembling lover’s heart, 

Can joys in bacchanalian revel found 
Match with this midnight scene of silence still? 
Can Europe’s wine-cup when it goes its round 
Surpass the lucid nectar of the rill, 
From whose pure breast at eve all drank their fill, 
Nor felt the rising vapours of excess 
Obscure their reason and control their will? 
All, save the wanderers of the wilderness, 


The patient camel’s tribe, who know not thirst’s 


distress, 

Slave to mankind! is there a region, say, 

Beyond the bounds of his dominion placed, 

Where thou in Nature’s guise art free to stray 

Unguided and ungoaded, and to taste 

From Nature’s hand her banquet of the waste, 

Mimosa’s thorn, or tamarisk’s sapless bough ? 

The lineage of man’s other slaves is traced 

To freedom’s wilds on mount or plain, but thou! 
Wherever known, thy neck to servitude must bow. 


Yet, tamed to burdens and inured to blows, 

From birth to death on man’s rough mercies thrown, 
Pride may be thine: the Arab verse that tlows 

In beauty’s praise still makes thy praises known, 
And beauty’s name synonymous with thine own, 





disease in such an accumulation of old clothes 
can be averted, I can hardly conceive. The 
consul’s dinner was thoroughly oriental: one 
dish,—a stew of meat, damsons, and onions,— 
I am ashamed to say, pleased me much. I was 
less delighted with a mixture of rice and spices 
rolled up in the young and tender leaves of the 
vine,—a great favourite, I believe, with the na- 
tives. The ladies of Jaffa are the most punc- 
tilious I have met with in the use of the veil, 
or rather of a visor of black silk, kept in shape 
by a pin of metal down the nose, and provided 
with eyeholes. By the old,—and one must 
travel eastwards to appreciate the hag-like hi- 
deousness of female antiquity,—it was lowered 
at our approach with an eagerness which was 
very entertaining. By the young and the pretty 
here, and I believe every where, this rigour is 
relaxed on all possible opportunities.” 

Some ancient traditions are thus whimsically 
expounded :— 

“In a window of our apartment stood one of 
those simple hand-mills of Scripture, deemed, 
in the time of Moses, so essential to the do- 
mestic economy of his people, that he exempted 
it, as he also did the widow’s raiment, from the 
fangs of the pawnbroker. Deut. xxiv. 6: ‘ No 
man shall take the upper or nether millstone 
to pledge, for he taketh a man’s lite to pledge.’ 
Judges ix. 53: ‘And a certain woman cast a 
piece of a millstone upon Abimelech’s head, 
and all to break his skull.’ Some commenta~ 
tors wish to render this the upper stone of a 
handmill. If the Hebrew text allow this, it 
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will be the more satisfactory version; for a 
better missile could not be devised than the 
entire stone. Such a stone, also, would not 
only serve as a sufficient weight to drown a 
swimmer, but might easily be attached to his 
neck for that purpose. These minute ilustra- 
tions of Scripture, arising out of the remains 
of ancient customs still extant in the Kast, are 
not perhaps essential to its study; they are, 
however, of much interest to the uraveller and 
the student. ‘Towards the internal evidences 
of the sacred volume’s truth, they perform the 
office of the light finishing touches of an artist 
to his picture, and are, as far as they go, cor- 
rectives to scepticism. Sometimes, indeed, a 
contrary tendency has been imputed to them. 
I have heard of an instance in which a traveller 
was commenting on the passage of Scripture 
where the healed paralytic takes up his bed, 
and explaining that the bed was probably no- 
thing more than the carpet or light mattress 
still in use in Eastern countries. The expla- 
nation was, unfortunately, addressed to a wor- 
thy person whose ideas of a bed were insepara- 
bly connected with the four-post appliance and 
its appendages used in England, and who con- 
sidered that the force of the miracle lay not in 
the cure of the invalid, but in the exertien of 
his recovered strength. ‘The traveller was con- 
sidered as an infidel, or at least a rationalist, 
and was answered triumphantly, ‘ We believe 
our Bible.’ The designers and engravers of 
Holland have been very conspicuous promoters 
of error in this particular. In a Dutch illus- 
trated Bible, in the passage to which I have 
already adverted, the woman is represented as | 
heaving a millstone of some ten feet diameter on | 
the head of Abimelech. In another engraving, 
which represents the angel of the Revelations, | 
whose legs were like pillars of fire, these limbs | 
are two fluted columns with Corinthian capitals.” 
“ It is (observes his lordship, in pursuing his | 
journey) no purpose of mine to criticise the | 
writings or performances of the many and bet- 
ter men who have preceded me in titis expedi- 
tion; and least of all would [ venture on this | 
process with one of M. De Lamartine’s emi- 
nence. For the benefit, however, of future tra- 
vellers, I cannot help remarking, that we met 
with none of the difficulty which, by his account, | 
attended his journey to Jericho. He speaks of 
that place as ten or twelve hours’ distance froin 
Bethany. He starts at seven in the morning, | 
late in October, gets benighted in the defiles, 
and loses his way. { find in my journal this 
simple note: ‘ A little beyond Bethany is the | 
fountain of the apostles. From thence to Je- 
richo 6} hours: no more water.’ We started 
at ten, and reached our destination in ample | 
time to pitch our numerous tents before dusk. | 
His guides must have loitered strangely on the | 
way. I presume that the fountain of the apos- | 
tles above mentioned is the one which, in the | 
autumn, M. De Lamariine found dry. In May | 
its basin was amply supplied; but the water is | 
of moderate quality, and much infested with | 
leeches, as our horses found to their cost for | 
many days after. This pest fixes on the soft 
parts of the inner mouth, and remains there for | 
some days before he becomes swelicd to a size | 
sufficient for his detection and extraction. When 
he has reached this stage it is not difficult to 
scrape him out from his luxurious abode by the | 
hand wrapped in a horse-cloth, or other coarse | 
and rough fabric, to which the animal adheres. | 
I know not whether it was the same species ; 
which, in Egypt, bled many of Buonaparte’s | 
soldiers into a consumption, ti}! Larry detected 
the cause, and applied the remedy. I heard of | 
no human cases here; but I was advised to 





jand roll head over heels along with it. 


| which it might have reached Damascus. It 


‘unpleasant task of quoting a passage or two 
| from the minor productions, which we think 


| * Then - from the emperor Baldwin’s bed 


2 So ' 
strain the water through a handkerchief, and I | 


think our party, like myself, preferred the sup- 

ply from our leathern bottles, with which we 

were well provided. These bottles are invalu- 

able on a journey, and every traveller should | 
sling one from his saddle. The natives are of | 
opinion that where water is of good quality, it 

cannot be indulged in too largely. I certainly | 
acted on this principle, and my bottle was always | 
at my bedside within reach of my hand, and in | 
fellowship with my pistols. It was thus that} 
Saul slept, if we substitute the spear for the | 
pistol.” 

Perhaps Saul was a little of a hydropathist 
also; but his love of dance and music would | 
induce us to believe that he preferred wine to | 
water. | 

We conclude with one notice of natural his- | 
tory—not new, but particular. 

“Tn the course of this day’s journey my at- | 
tention was diverted from the scenery of our | 
route to an object in motion on the ground. I | 
fonnd it to be a ball, of the size of a large egg, 
apparently composed of dried horse-dung ; and 
the moving power, a round squat beetle about 
a fourth of the size of the mass he was urging. 
I never saw a finer or more attractive exhibi- 
tionof spirit, perseverance, and muscular power. | 
There was something irresistibly droll in the at- 
titude in which the Jittle animal’s strength was 
applied to its undertaking ; for it usually stood 
on its head, and kicked its burden back and 
upwards with an elastic exertion of its hind 
legs. The soil was not favourable to the ope- 
ration; for the surface was strewed with loose 
stones, from which the ball frequently rolled 
back on its unwearied and undaunted mover. 
No obstacle could depress its spirit: some- 
times, by a curious manceuvre, it contrived to | 
cling to the mass which it had set in motion, | 
Its | 
speed was such on the average, that I really | 
believe [ could have calculated the time in 





was a glorious example for a younger brother 
starting in life, an ast India cadet, ora Scotch 
emigrant. I fell in lately with a description of, 
I should imagine, the same species of animal 
from the Mauritius. It delayed my journey ; 
and would have stopped a White of Selborne 
for hours.” 

As we have blamed as well as praised, we 
must perforce justify our opinion, even by the 


below par. 


The old man jump’d, and drew, eae) 

From the pillow where late he had laid his head, 

A pistul charged to view.” 

On the tomb of Gonsalvo di Cordova, in the 
church of St. Jeronimo, Grenada :— 

“*One who never sought 

A selfish glory in the fields he fought,— 
Lived, breathed, and felt but for his country’s weal, 
fier power to ’stablish, and her wounds to heal. 
The dread of France, when France was most the dread | 
Of all’— Why surely Wellington is dead, | 
And buried here! And yet my memory calls 
The church we see St. Jerome’s, not St. Paul's, 
I slept iast night and woke in old Grenada; 
Not ina Christian inn, but a posada.’” 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is here 
but a comma. Don Juan has infected our lite- 
rature with this blemish. 








The Eastern and Western States of America. By 
J.S. Buckingham, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. London, 
Fisher and Co. 

In his second volume Mr. Buckingham jonr- 

neys into the West, and, as every where else, 

most industriously explores the land, and picks 





up and arranges every sort of information. It 
is, however, communicated in such masses, that, 
no matter how valuable, it is quite out of the 
range of a review of our dimensions to do jus- 
tice to its utility. But it would be like in- 
justice to such a work to dismiss it with merely 
the general acknowledgment of its merits ; and 
though we differ much and often from some of 
the peculiar views of the author, we will, with- 
out attempting to discuss controversial points, 
quote a manageable passage or two to exhibit 
his manner of observing. In Ohio there occurs 
a comparison with Dickens. 

“We left Whecling on the morning of Mon- 
day, the 21st of April, at half-past 7 a.m, with 
six passengers besides ourselves, making nine 
inside, the usual complement of American 
coaches; but as the dav was cool and cloudy, 
we anticipated no great inconvenience from 
this, especially as the coach was completely 
open on both sides, so as to give us a full cur- 
rent of air; and although our companions were 
all men of coarse appearance and manners,— 
this being the general characteristic of the great 
mass who travel by the stage, being farmers, 
country-dealers, and speculators, passing from 
town to town, as occasion may tempt them 
from one arena to another,—yet there was a 
spirit of mutual forbearance and good nature, 
which augured well for our journey. Some dif- 
ficulty arose at starting as to the occupation of 
the outside-seats, there being three seats, with 
three persons on each; and as they all chewed 
tobacco voraciously, it was an object of desire 
with each to occupy an end-seat for the conve- 
nience of spitting out of the coach, so that 
none were willing to take the middle. This is 


| one of the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure 


of travelling in America; and much as has 
been written and said against this filthy and 
disgusting habit, enough will not have been 
said till every voice has been lifted up against 
it, and until the poisonous weed, with which no 
animal but man is willing to nauseate itself and 
others, be banished entirely from use. To many 
of the customs of foreign nations one may be- 
come reconciled by time; but this is not one 
of that description: at least I can say for my- 
self, that my repugnance to it increases the 
longer I remain in the country: my impres- 
sions of its degrading influence on character 
are so strong, that I cannot conceive the Ame- 
rican people will ever rise to the refinement of 
those of Europe until they conquer the fond- 
ness for those intoxicating and stupifying in- 
dulgences of alcohol and tobacco, which are (it 
only for the most grovelling appetites, which 
begin and end in mere self-gratification, and 
often degrade the man, ‘ created in God's own 
image,’ below the level of the brute,” 

The following is an amusing sample of their 
conversation :— 

“ Others of our companions varied the po- 
litical conversation by the exercise of their wit 
in the exaggerated strain so characteristic of 
Western manners. The unhealthy condition 
of some of the Western rivers—the Illinois in 


| particular—was the subject of their discourse ; 


when one asserted, that he had known a man 
to be so dreadfully afflicted with the ague from 
sleeping in the fall on its banks, that he shook 
to such a degree as to shake all the teeth out 
of his head. ‘This was matched by another, 
who said there was a man from his state who 
had gone to the Illinois to settle, and the ague 
seized him so terribly hard, that he shook 
all his clothes from his body, and could not 
keep a garment whole; for it unravelled the 
very web, thread by thread, till it was all de- 
stroyed! ‘The climax was capped, however, by 
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the declaration of a third, that a friend of his,|in shape, though some are square, and the | 


who had settled on the banks of the Ulinois, | angle of their sides is so steep as to render the 
and built a most comfortable dweiling for him-| ascent difficult. Their area varies from 2 to 
seif and family, was seized with an ague, which | 100 acres. A wall of earth generally marked 
grew worse and worse, until its fils became so | the outer enclosure, mostly single, but in some 


violent, that they at length shook the whole | cases double, and parallel to each other, with | 


house about his ears, and buried him in its| little intervening space between. ‘The number 
yuins! Such is the kind of wit in which the of gateways or entrances varices also trom two 
Western people especially delight, and which | to eight; and the positions in which they are 
the Southern and Western newspapers feed | placed being generally in natural elevations, 
and encouraye, by racking their invention for} commanding the bank of some river, or some 
the supply of new extravaga This taste, | extensive plain, is such as would naturally be 
indeed, infuses itseit into grave and regular | chosen for places of refuge and defence, which 
business, of which here is a ludicrous example, | these spots undoubtedly were. * * * 


cut out of a St. Louis paper at Zanesvilie:— |The mounds are much more numerous than 


“6 Light up! light up! !—Those persous who | the forts, and are scattered over every part of | 


choose light in preference to darkuess, or clean- | the Western states. But they are probably 
liness to grease and smoke, and who wish to| more abundant in Ohio than in any other, 
contribute to the cause of temperance, by de- | These are of all sizes, from 15 feet in elevation 
stroying the destroyer [alcohol] in a laudable to 70, and from a circumference of 100 feet to 
way, can be accommodated in good style with | 3000. Someti:nes they are of a pointed shape, 
gas-lainps, and «a /eefle the best light in all! with scarcely more than a standing-place on 
creation, by 
§ March 12. 51 Locust Street. | square, perfectly level at the summit. There 
The following completes our iliustrations:— is such a one at Gallipolis, and another at Wor- 
“Atten o'clock we reached Chillicothe ; and | thington, the latter of which is 50 feet in eleva- 
the beautiful day having been succeeded by tor-| tion. Many of these are said to be composed 
rents of rain and a pitchy darkness, we were! of an entirely different earth from that of the 
all confined to the cabin below, where there | surrounding soil; from which it is inferred that 
was much to disgust, and nothing to interest us. | the material for constructing them was brought 
‘The men, all coarse and vulgar in their appear- | froma distance. One of this description was 
ance and conversation, were chicliy engaged in found at Franklinton, on the banks of the Scioto, | 
playing cards and backgammon; the women,! composed of clay, while the soil on which it 
all less refined than the wife of the captain of stood was a rich loam. ‘The utility of the clay 
the boat, who acted as stewardess or servant,!Jed the settlers to use it up for the making 
besides being dirty in their dress and persons, | bricks, of which they built their Court House; 
and rude in their speech and manners, exhi- | and, in destroying the mound for tiis purpose, | 
bited a degree of cruelty that we had never an immense quantity of human bones were 
witnessed before in the country. ‘They brought | found, which proved that this tumulus had been 


a 


with them on board the boat from Circleville | an extensive cemetery of some ancient race of | 


two children, each suffering dreadfully with the | Indians. The largest of these mounds is near 
hooping-cough, one being about four years old, the Ohio river, about fourteen miles below 
and the other seven. When the fits of cough-| Wheeling. The stream of water flowing near | 
ing seized these poor little ones, and the sym-| it into the Ohio is called Grave Creek, from 
pathy of those who had never seen them before | the belief that this mound was the grave of 
was powerfully moved by their sufferings, their | many Indian warriors. Its perpendicular ineight | 
mothers most inhumanly shook them, and beat | is about 70 feet, its area at the base 33 rods; | 
them, to keep them quiet; and offered no help | and on its summit it has a flattened area of | 
Whatever to sustain the poor little sufferers| about 60 feet in diameter; in the centre of | 
under their paroxysms. For myself, I could| which is a regular concavity, the cubic space | 
not refrain from expressing my astonishment! occupied by which is about 3000 feet. Near | 
aloud; but it produced no effect, the scolding, | this large mound are five smaller ones, of about 
and threatening, and beating, went on just as| 100 fect in circumference only, but devoted, no 
before. Both of these women were native Ame- | doubt, like the larger ones, to the interment of | 
ricans, and both chewed tobacco; the only in- | the dead. These interesting relics of the olden | 
stance I had yet seen myself of the chewing of| time in this Western hemisphere resemble the 
this nauseous weed by females, though I had | tumuli existing on the plain of Troy, and point- | 
heard of others since we crossed the Alieghan- | ed out at present as the tombs of Achilles, Ajax, 
nies; but smoking tobacco, in segars and pipes, | and other heroes of the Trojan war; but, like 
is far from being uncommon among women of | the many similar mounds which exist in Wilt- 
the lower orders; while nearly all the men, of | shire, and other counties of England,—by some | 
every rank, use tobacco in one or other of these | attributed to the Druids, by some to the Phe-,| 
shapes, and the greater number in both.” |nicians, and by others to the Romans,—these | 
“The state of Ohio contains a great number | Indian mounds have their origin buried in pro- | 
of interesting antiquities, in the remains of forts | found obscurity; and all that we can know of | 
and mounds, constructed by some races of In- | them now is, that they were the sepulchres of | 
dians more advanced in the arts of life than | men perhaps as honoured in their day as Achil- 
those which inhabited the continent at the first | les or Ajax ; some Logan, or Black-Hawk, or | 
discovery of it by Columbus and Vespucci.) Keokuck, of ancient times, who had no Homer 
Tie forts appear to have extended in a con-| to immortalise their deeds, and whose memo- | 
nected chain, Stretching from north-east to | ries, embalmed only in the war-songs of their 
south-west, all the way from Canada to Mexico, | tribes, passed away when the tribes themselves 
aud to mark an undoubted communication in| became extinct.” 
carly ages between those remote provinces, | < 
Those within the state of Ohio are found at| Frederick the Great, his Court and Times. 
Granville, Circleville, Chiilicothe, Paint Creek, 








Edi- | 
1 ted, with an Introduction, by Thomas Camp- | 
and on the Little Miami river. The elevations bell, Esq., author of “ The Pleasures of | 
on which these forts were placed vary from 10 Hope.” Vols, Lil. and 1V. Colburn. 
to 30 feet in perpendicular height above the| On the appearance of the first two volumes of | 
plain ; the greater number are oval or elliptical! this work, we expressed our approbation of | 





Wess, Cuavin, & Ripnary, | the top; at others they have an area of 40 feet 


the manner in which ithad been executed: and 
though it is impossible to do other than con- 
denn fictitious names on tite- pages, the main 
consideratiou is, whether the thing is weil done 
or not. In our opinion, Mr. Shober!, who 1s 
bons fide the editor, Mr. Campbell having writ- 
ten the Introduction, has fully and fairly per- - 
formed his task. He did not propose to write 
a history of i'rederick and his times, but to il- 
lustrate by research among many sources, some 
familiar, and some slightly, if at all, known, to 
Iinglish readers. And this he has done in aa 
instruciive and pleasing wa 
luzaes of very various, agreeable, and charac- 
teristic matter. No just critic has a right to 
try him by a different standard: if a persou 
pretends to write a ballad, it is the height of 
absurdity to aceuse him of not having composed 
an epic. But of this enough. We shall now 


ing us four vo- 


{offer a few selections to illustrate the editor, 


and the truth of our position. 


post wich his: army in the vicinity of Schy 
nitz, orders were given to tarow upar 

in the churchyard of the village of Jz 

and a great number of men belonging to 
ferent regiments were sent to work at it, under 
the superintendence of one officer. In turning 
up the earth, the men found an old pot: puii- 
ing it out very carelessly, they broke it ar the 
top, and perceived that it contained money. 
They were ready to seize it, when the ofiicer 
drove them away, and took charge of the pot 
himself, saying that the meuey which was in it 
should be fairly divided among then whea they 
were relieved. ‘The men were content. The 
pot was deposited in the church-porch. The 
oliicer retired, pulled off his stockings, put on 
his boots over his bare feet, poured the money 
out of the pot unobserved, put his stockings at 
the bottom of it, and covered them with a small 
quantity of the pieces of coin. As soon as the 
men were relieved, they demanded the pot of 
the officer, who lmmec y produced it, poured 
out the money, and shewed them that so far 
from containing nothing else, it was party liled 
with old rags. The soldiers loudly declared that 
they were cheated, which provoked the officer 
to threaten them with his cane. Just at that 
moment the king arrived to inspect the redouot. 
He inquired what was the matter: the soldiers 
related the whole aifair, and the king desired 
to see the money and the rags in question. An 
old grenadier had the latter in his hand. ‘ Your 
majesty,’ said he, ‘these are not old rags, but 


|a pair of worsted stockings, with a name upon 


them.’ At the same time he shewed them to 
the king, who distinctly perceived the name 
with which they were marked. ‘The king or- 
dered the officer to be called, and asked what 
was his name. ‘The ofiicer mentioned the same 
that was on the stockings. ‘ Well, then,’ said 
his majesty, ‘it is clear that the moncy belongs 
to you: your ancestors must have buried it 
here: there is the name upon the stocking, as 
fresh as if it was only just put into the pot. Pil 
tell you what, my lads,’ said he, turning to the 
soldiers; ‘let the officer keep his money; I 
will have the pot filled with two-groschen 
pieces, and these shall be equally divided 
among all that are here. Are you satisiied ?’ 
‘Oh yes, your majesty!" was the unanimous 
reply; and well they might be, for the coins 
in the pot were old, small, and partly copper. 
By this expedient the king extricated the of- 
ticer from the dilemma in which he had in- 
volved himself, and leit him mute and covered 
with shame.—One day, in exercising a regi- 
ment, a captain committed several -blunders. 
The king was the more surprised, because he 
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knew the officer to be a man of extraordinary 
punctuality. The mistakes were so egrerious 
that at last they affected the whole regiment 
and its movements. Frederick could contain 
himself no longer. ‘In the devil’s name,’ cried 
he, angrily, ‘ what are you about to-day?’ The 
coloncl of the regiment, hearing this exclama- 
tion, rode up to the king. ‘ Your majesty,’ 
said he, ‘ will assuredly overlook any mistakes 
made by the captain to-day.’ ‘ Wiy so?’ 
‘Poor fellow! just before he came upon yurade 
he received news of a heavy calamity.’ ‘A 
calamity! what calamity?’ ‘ His only son was 
drowned the day before yesterday.’ ‘ Almighty 


“Tn 1783 the establishment of the excise 
was reduced, and the salaries of many of the 
officers were diminished. ‘This arrangement 
drew a complaint from De Launay, to which 
the king replied, ‘ One meets with honest men 
with a salary of 50 dollars, and great rogues 
with 1000 and more; so the sum is no guarantee 
against knavery, but only the honesty and morals 
of the person; but when rascallions are got 
together, and invested with the title of oflicers 
and employés, you cannot prevent them from 
thieving, unless by keeping a vigilant eye upon 
them, and severely punishing the guilty.’ On 
| the Ist of December, 1784, the king wrote as 
God! Yes, that quite alters the case.’ There- | follows to Werder, the minister, respecting 
upon the king immediately commanded ‘ Halt!’ | these officers: ‘I have received your report 
rode up to the captain, gave him his hand, and | of yesterday concerning the complaints of the 
said in a tone of emotion: ‘ My dear captain, | late inspector-general Pagan against the ge- 
I have this moment learned what a misfortune | neral administration of excise, and have only 
has befullen you. JI heartily sympathise with! to observe, that they are all a knavish crew 
you. The exercise must certainly be arduous, | those French, whom one can discharge when 
nay, impossible for you to-day. Ifyou think | one pleases; and if one were to do so, one 





that it will tend to the comfort of yourself and | would not be a loser by it. As for this Pagan, ! 


your wife, go to your country-seat, and stay as| he may be dismissed forthwith; and I assure 
Jong as you please. Your lieutenants have cer- | you that it is my intention to get rid of all the 
tainly learned sufficient to command the com- | I’rench by degrees.’ Frederick appears, in fact, 
pany in your absence.’ ”’ to have been thoroughly weaned, towards the 
These are among a number of military anec- | close of his life, from any predilections which, 
dotes of the king; of whom the following are | at an earlier period, he might have entertained 
also anecdotes quite in character :— | for the French. We shall see presently how 
“ Frederick expected the officer to be such} mean an opinion he had formed of them in a 
in the full extent of the word, and not to follow | literary point of view. It appears that persons 
any but professional pursuits. A captain once | belonging to the royal family itself were not 
presented to him a paper on the length and | cxempt from the excise-duties. The princess 
breadth of the sea, and solicited permission to | of Prussia, the first wife of Frederick’s nephew 
send it to the Royal Society of London. ‘That | and successor, who was divorced from him, and 
you may do,’ replied the king; ‘ but next spring | confined at Stettin, had ordered a piece of very 
I shall inspect your company; and if I find your | handsome stuff for a gown to be sent to her 
thoughts out at sea, when they ought to be on} from Lyons. As a very high duty was payable 
the land where you dwell, you will have to do} on such stuffs, the custom-house officer inso- 
with me, and not with the Royal Society. For | lently detained this gown-piece until the duty 
the rest, I advise you, as a friend, to give up| was discharged. The princess, indignant at 
such pursuits as are not connected with your | this treatment, sent the man word to bring the 
profession, and to stick to those only which | gown, and she would pay the duty; but no sooner 
especially belong to your vocation,’ Complaints | had he entered the apartment, then she seized 
were made to the king that another officer was | the stuff, slapped his face violently, and drove 
fond of shooting in other people’s grounds. He| him out of the room. Furious with rage, he 
bottled up this information till the next review. | drew up a long memorial to the king, in which 
When the officer in question was marching| he complained bitterly of having been dishon- 
past him with his men, Frederick cried out, | oured in the discharge of his duty. The king 
* Good God! march as you ought todo. You} replied, ‘ I must be the loser of the duty; the 
walk exactly as if you were sneaking after a/ stuff must remain with the princess, and the 
hare. You are so fond of poaching, that you| cuffs with him who received them; as for the 
quite forget the military step.’ Two second | alleged dishonour, I relieve the complainant 
lieutenants arrived one day at the same time | from that,—the touch ofa fair hand can never 
from different places with despatches for the | disgrace the cheek of a custom-house officer.’”’ 
king. One of them went to his majesty just} Among other political efforts, the king did 
as he was ; the other had his clothes and boots | much to encourage useful foreigners to settle 
brusned and cleaned first. Frederick eyed} in his dominions; and the annexed relates to 
them both. ‘ How did you come ?’ was his/| this and other royal traits. 
first question. ‘On horseback,’ replied one| ‘* A colonist, on whom Frederick had con- 
of them. ‘ That you did, I see plainly,’ re-| ferred the customary favours—a house, a cow, 
joined the king ; ‘ but your comrade’—pointing , and other necessaries—was not satisfied, like 
to the other—‘ travelled in a sedan-chair, 1| many others of that class. He went therefore 
suppose. ... Very well, you may go.’ ‘Then,| to the king, and told him that he would leave 
turning to the former, he added, ‘ You are | the country with his family, and go to some other 
tirst lieutenant.’ Frederick could not endure | where he could fare better, conceiving that by 
needless luxury in his officers, conceiving that | this threat he should induce the monarch to give 
a fop cannot possibly be a good soldier. One| him something more. Frederick replied: ‘ I 
day, as a regiment of the garrison of Berlin | cannot blame you if you do. If I knew any 
was filing off before him, he observed an officer | place where I should be better off than here, I 
with a long watch-chain, and a large bunch | would go too.’ We have seen that Frederick, 
of seals attached to it. ‘ What have you got | in the earlier part of his life, was not averse to 
there?’ he asked. ‘It is my watch-chain, | participate even in apractical joke onthe clergy, 
your majesty.’ ‘So! [really thought it was| whether Protestant or Catholic, though more 
a ring of bells that you are carrying with you. | instances are recorded of his indulgence in 
Lay aside those baubles.’” humorous sallies with the latter. To the anec- 
Frederick’s partiality for the French is stated | dotes of this kind already given, I shall add the 
to have undergone very considerable change | following. ‘Tobias, abbot of Camentz, whom I 
towards the !ater years of his life. have had occasion to mention in a preceding 





volume, and who was frequently admitted to 
the king’s presence, called on him one day when 
the weather was very hot. Frederick, being in 
a jocose humour, asked him how many degrees 
hotter it was in purgatory. ‘ Your majesty 
does not believe in purgatory,’ replied Tobias, 
‘and therefore it would be useless to give you 
any idea of the heat of it; you would only think 
that I was telling youalie.’ ‘ I know, my good 
Tobias,’ rejoined the king, ‘ that you are inca- 
pable of a lie ; and therefore you would oblige 
| me by telling me what is the doctrine of your 
| church respecting the heat of purgatory.’ ‘Well, 
| then,’ answered the abbot, ‘ if your majesty in. 
| sists on knowing, I must tell you that there are 
po degrees in purgatory. The first is for 
those who have repented, but not done penance 
| for their sins; the second, for such as, though 
| they have done penance, have died with an in- 
clination to sin; and the third is destined for 
those who do not believe that they can sin, that 
is to say, for the great of this earth. This de- 
gree of purgatory is the highest; and I will pray 
fervently that your majesty may not experieice 
it.’ ‘ Ay, do, my dear Tobias,’ said the king, 
laughing ; ‘it shall not be for nothing.’ Not 
long afterwards he sent the abbot a gold snuf- 
box, with a slip of paper, on which he had writ 
ten, ‘ Memento to labour for my salvation.’” 

The following personal anecdotes are droll 
enough :— 

“ During the seven years’ war, the king was 
accustomed to take nothing for supper but a 
sort of biscuit with a delicate soft French cheese 
and Tyrolese wine. In the year 1760, when 
removing from winter-quarters in Leipzig into 
cantonments at Meissen, his attendants forgot 
to take the French cheese with them. ‘The king 
asked for it as usual, and was informed that it 
| had been forgotten, but that a messenger hai 
been sent express to fetch it. At first he was 
| very angry at the negligence of his servants, 
| Next morning, while he was dressing, they were 
in attendance, and he asked one of them, ‘ How 
| many asses have J about me?’ His valet, per- 
ceiving the drift of the question, replied, Your 
majesty has five, including myself.’ ‘ Then,’ 
rejoined Frederick, ‘ one of them might have 
had the sense to bring my cheese along with 
him.’ One cannot help being surprised at the 
assurance which the king’s attendants some- 
times displayed, and still more at the indulg- 
ence of their master on such occasions. One 
of his servants having one day provoked him 
too much, the king gave him a box on the 
ear, which somewhat deranged his hair. The 
fellow placed himself before a looking-glass, 
and began to adjust it. ‘ Scoundrel! how 
darest thou!’ exclaimed the king, astonished 
at his impudence. ‘ Why, your majesty,’ he 
replied, ‘ I should not like my comrades in 
the ante-room to see what has passed between 
us two.’ The king laughed, and stepped into 
another apartment. Whenever the king hada 
new pair of boots, he was accustomed to give 
them to one of his lacqueys to wear till they 
were easy to the feet, and then he never laid 
them aside till they were utterly unserviceable. 
When at Breslau, during the seven years" war, 
| the king had a new pair made, and gave them 
| to his lacquey for the purpose just mentioned, 
but forgot to ask him for them again till he was 
on the point of leaving Breslau. ‘The lacquey 
had worn the boots constantly for two months, 
so that the soles were parted and in very bad 
condition. In this state he handed them to the 
king. ‘Are these my new boots?’ he inquired. 
‘Yes, your majesty.’ ‘ Why, they are all to 
pieces. I only wanted thee to tread them out 
a little? ‘So I have, your majesty.’ ‘I see 
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thou hast,’ rejoined the king, with the utmost 
composure, *Give me my old ones again, and 
Jet me have a new pair in a fortnight: thou 
mayst keep these.’ One morning very early, 


the king was taking a walk in the garden of | doubting whether a rational being, or chance, 


Saus-Souci, and found a young gardener busily 
at work. As he had been recently engaged, he 


was not acquainted with the person of the king. | 


‘Thou art at it betimes,’ said Frederick to him. 
‘And so one must be,’ he replied, ‘ or there’s 
the devil to pay when old Growler gets up and 
finds nothing done.’ ‘ That’s right, my son,’ 
replicd the king, laughing; ‘ keep in that way 
of thinking.’ Quietly pocketing the name of 
old Growler, he continued his walk.” 

These are but brief illustrations of a produc- 
tion which contains so much to interest, as 
well as entertain, the reader; but with them 
we must leave the work to its fortunes, finishing 
only with a’ literary statement :— 

“ We have (says the editor) found the king, 
from the commencement of his reign, seeking 
relaxation from the duties of government and 
the fatigues of war in study and literary occu- 
pations. The results of these were not all made 
public in his life-time, neither did they all be- 
come the property of the state at his death. 
Many of his manuscripts he committed to the 
care of Le Cat; and when he retired from his 
mnajesty’s service, the king gave them to Vil- 
Jaume, son of Voltaire’s secretary, whom he 
engaged in 1755 as copyist, who acted after- 
wards as secretary, and continued with Frederick 
till his decease. Of him they were purchased 
for 12,000 dollars by Frederick William II., of 
whom they were begged, together with all the 
other manuscripts of his uncle found at Pots- 
dam and Sans- Souci, by privy-councillor Woll- 
ner; and by him they were disposed of to 
Voss and Decker, publishers in Berlin. Count 
Hertzberg superintended the revision, and the 
French preacher, De Moulines, the printing of 
these works; but the one mutilated and took 
other liberties with them, while the other sent 
them to press without so much as opening the 
pickets into which they were tied up. Hence 
it is not surprising that this oficial edition of 
the Posthumous Works of the great king, though 
produced in his own capital, should be most 
defective in every respect. It appeared in 
1788, in 15 volumes 8vo, and was followed 
in 1789 by a Supplement to the Posthumous 
Works, in 6 volumes, and by the Works pub- 
lished in the life-time of the author, in 4 vo- 
lumes. Dohm assures us in his Memoirs, that 
Wollner, who had a personal enmity against 


Frederick, but was in high favour with his | 


successor, had no other object in obtaining 
this gift and authority to publish the papers 
in any way he thought proper, but to make 
money by the public curiosity. It enabled 
him, moreover, to gratify his animosity against 
the royal author, whose memory he seized 
every opportunity to blacken and vilify. Such 
was the spirit which presided over the pre- 
paration of this official edition of Frederick’s 
works for the press. The most trivial poems 
and other pieces which the king never intended 
for the public were included. Severe sarcasms 


on religious subjects, which had escaped him | 


in essays written for himself only, or in familiar 
letters, were retained without alteration; so 
were likewise all expressions on political mat- 
ters which could throw odium upon his me- 
mory. Harsh judgments passed on contempo- 
raries, which could not but pain such as were 
yet living or their descendants, were given un- 
mitigated, in order to increase in every possible 
way the number of those who were indisposed 
towards the great king. At the same time, 


| such were the defects, or rather the total ab- 


|sanen, of arrangement, that Miiller, the histo- 
jews of Switzerland, might well observe: ‘ In 
going through these works one cannot help 


carpets and splendid raiment. Even Aristotle 
was an exquisite, and /‘schines an acknow- 
ledged coxcomb. From several of these weak- 
nesses the Spartans were free. ‘They cared 
little for news, still less for dress, and less still 
for cleanliness; so that their beautiful long hair 
and waving beards swarmed with those auto- 
chthonal beasts, for the expulsion of which there 
was nolawinSparta. ‘Though neither a know- 
ing nor cleanly race, however, their wit was 
|} and more useful and satisfactory to the reader. | bright and piercing. No people uttered pithier 
| According to public report, his present majesty | or finer sayings, and their taste both in music 
| has undertaken to supply this deficiency, and | and poetry was cultivated and refined. Pro- 
to do honour at once to the memory of his | bably, therefore, the dining halls and gymnasia 
illustrious predecessor and to himself, by the | and public walks of Sparta were enlivened by 
production of a new, complete, and carefully as much mirth as those of any other Grecian 
revised edition of the works of the Philosopher | city, where usually cheerfulness was so pre- 
of Sans- Souci, the preparation of which has been | valent, that ‘to be as merry as a Greek,’ has 
confided to a committee of eminent scholars, | become a proverb in all countries. On the 
under the presidency of Professor Béckh. The | third period of the Greek character it is unne- 
whole tenor of this work has, I trust, produced | cessary to speak at any length. Most of their 
in the mind of the reflecting reader a conviction | good qualities having departed with their free~ 
that Frederick was not a despot, arbitrarily | dom, they degenerated into a dissembling, hy- 
ruling from self-will and capricc,—that he was | pocritical, fawning, and double-dealing race, 
not a war-fond conqueror; but that his grand | with little or no respect for truth, without 
object was to render his people happy, and that | patriotism, and without genuine valour. The 
he strove with untiring zeal and activity to | literature, painting, and sculpture, to which in 
attain it; that, moreover, he was asincere friend | their period of degradation they gave birth, 
of peace, and that he wisely maintained it dur- | bore evident marks of their degeneracy, and 
ing a great part of his reign under very difficult tended by the corruption they diffused to avenge 
circumstances, without any sacrifice of the dig- | them on their conquerors the Romans; whose 
nity of his crown. It is equally evident, I hope, |minds and morals they vitiated, and whose 
that if this sovereign erred in some of his lcareer of freedom and glory they cut short. 
measures, this was entirely owing to the limited | Through their vices, however, the fame of their 
nature of the human powers, and the impossi- | more noble and virtuous ancestors has greatly 
bility of bestowing equal study and care on all | suffered; for the Romans contemplating the 
the different departments of the administra- | Greeks they saw before them, and implanting 
tion.” their opinion throughout the whole civilised 
world, their false and unjust views have been 
ec: Sone a DREEDE. bequeathed to posterity ; for it is still in a great 

‘ : measure through the Romans that people study 

{Third Notice.] | the Greeks.” 
Tue following general glance at the Greek cha- | ‘The subjoined remarks on the cultivation of 
racter occurs in an early portion of the work; | the highest arts in Greece breathe so much of 
but we deem it expedient to refer to it, before | their spirit, that we willingly devote a page 
we arrive at the author’s eloquent exposition | (only too short) to exemplify them, and shall 
relative to the cultivation of the fine arts:— | not mix aught else with the subject so ably 
‘* From these glimpses of guilt and suffering, | treated. 

we may learn to what extremes the Greek was| ‘It is certain that, to the generality, the 
sometimes hurried by passion and the thirst of | vast superiority of the Greeks in the arts, which 
power. But propensities so wolfish were not| like an universal language need no translation, 
predominant in his nature. On the contrary, | is more palpable and apparent than their supe- 
in private life, even the Spartans and the Do- | riority in literature ; though Demosthenes be in 


|placed them in the order in which we ‘find 
|them.’ It is a real disgrace to Prussia that 
these emanations of the mind of the great 
Frederick should not have been given to the 
world in a form better befitting the royal writer, 











rians generally put off their cruel and severe | reality as much above any orator, Thucydides 
| huhits, and relaxed on all proper occasions into | above any historian, Plato above any philoso- 
joviality and mirth. In their social intercourse, | pher, Homer above any epic poet (Milton per- 
in tact, few nations have been more cheerful or | haps excepted), who has since written, as Phei+ 


| addicted tojokes and pleasantrythan theGreeks, | dias, or Polycletos, or Praxiteles, rose above 


|and, above all, the Athenians, whose hours of | any sculptor ofthe north. Nor can we account 
leisure were one continued round of gossip, | for this, any more than we can explain why 
|sport, and laughter. Never in any city were | Shakspeare was superior to Ford or Massinger. 
| News-mongers, or even news-forgers, sonumer- | Nature infused more genius into their souls. 
jous. Inthe mouth of young and old no question | They loved or rather worshipped the beautiful. 
was so frequent as, ‘ Whatis the news?’ These| It breathed within and around them; their 
were the sounds that circulated from rank to | minds were pregnant with it, and when they 
rank in the assembly of the people before the ; brought forth, beauty was their offspring. Thus 
orators began theirharangues, thatwere bandied Aristophanes insinuates, that even the gods 
to and fro in the Agora, that filled by their in- | borrowed much of their majesty and splendour 
|cessant repetition the shops of barbers aud, from the human mind, when he says, that hea- 
perfumers. Akin to this itching ear was the | ven-born peace derived her loveliness from 
passion for show and magnificence; every man,| some relationship to Pheidias. Religion, in 
trom highest to lowest, affecting as fur as pos- | one sense, may be called the parent of the fine 
sible spacious dwellings, superb furniture, and | arts; but it would perhaps be more philosophi- 
costly apparel. Even the bravest of the brave, | cal to consider religion and the arts as twin 
the heroes of Marathon, were petits muftres at| sisters, both sprung trom that yearning after 
their toilette, and went forth to the fieldin pur- | the ideal which constituted the most marked 
plecloaks, their hair curled, adorned with goldeu | feature in the Hellenic mind. We must carry 
ornaments, and perfumed with essences. ‘The | back our investigations very far, if we would 
study of philosophy itself failed in most cass to | discover them radiant with loveliness in their 
subdue this ostentatious spirit. Plato loved rich | cradle; but when they issued thence, it was to 
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shed light over the earth, a light derived from 
the skies. Forman does not originate his ideas 
of the beautiful, which fall like images from 
heaven on the speculum of his mind; he gives 
back but what he receives. The conception of 
beauty is an inspiration, a thing which does not 
come when called upon; or rather, shining on 
all, it is lost on the dull and opaque fancy, “and 
is reflected only from the luminous and bright. 
Man needs companionship always, and the erea- 
tive and imaginative make to themselves com- 
panions of their own ideas, and clethe them in 
material forms to render the illusion more com- 
plete. There is an impassioned intercourse 
hetween the soul and its offspring. We love 
nothing like that which has sprung from our- 
selves, and in this we are truly the image of 
God, who saw all things that he had 
behoid, they were very good. And he lovec 
his creation; and from him we 3 , as his 
children, the Jove we bear to our creations. 
Hence the enthusiasm for art, hence the power 
and the inspiration of poetry. ‘Phey are not | 
things ofearth. They are the seeds of immor- 
tality ripening prematurely here below; end 


therciore we should love them. They are the 


warrant, the proof that we are of God; that we | 


are born to exercise an irres 
the elements; that our t! 
elsewhere; that in the i 
spiritual we exhibit instinctively indubitable 
tokens that spirits #re, and in a spiritual 
world only can find cur home. * * 

“© Socrates uscd to 7, that wh 
know we can explain; but not - always with 
what we feel. ‘here is in the i ideal of beauty, 
which formed the vivily 
art, a certain subtile and fugitive d 
certain name ‘less grace, a cert: tir 1 Ve vf: itile ane 
fleeting essence, which defy defi 
rejecting the aid of language, persist in ee 
senting themselves naked to the mind. 
by the mind only, and only, moreover, by 
inspired mind, can they be discerned. It 


istible sway over 


irones are building 


Y 
} 
i 


in the atte mpt, how vever, to chain this spirit, | 


and to imprison it in durable forms, that all 
the poetry and arts of Greece consisted. ‘The Vy 
beheld within them a world of loveliness, of liv- 


ing forms which knocked at the goiden door of 


fancy, and demanded their dismis 
spiritual to the material univers 
studies were but how to dress t 
habitants in fitting habiliments to ¢ 
and their lives were often spent in the throes of 
creatures bir with immortal beaut it ia @ 
privilege to the world to converse with minds 
of such a nature. It is ennobling to approach | 
them. Their energy, theie vivifying power 
continues ever ac 
high art be ever to flourish and command, net 
admiration, but love in England, it can only be 
by kindling here the lamp a rom Greece, 
but essex atially Greek ms that is, essentially beau- 
tiful. * 

** There are, has already been observed, three 
periods in the history ofart: Ist, that, in which 
the necessary is sought; 2dly, that in which 
the study of the beautiful is pu: sued 5 and Sdly, 
the period of supertluity and extray € 
But in some countries men appear to 0 pass from 
the first to the third, w ithout traversing the 
second. Thus, in Rgypt » Persia, Etruria, in 
Germany, Holland, France, Eng land, the wild, 
the grotesque, the te rrit ble, have been aimed at, 
seldom the dromeoten 
Vol. I. of Ou 

Curry and 
THe popular author of Merry Forregi 
Char ioe O'Malley, Mr. Lee er, has here 


Suk Hint ton: Dubiin, 








rer and 
e finished | 


nade, and, | 


n for whatever is | 


' 
atever we | 
ing principle ef Greek | 
cacy, a | 


inition, and, | 


» ever operating; and if | 


his third successful effort to entertain the world 
(Yom Burke beginning another serial of the 
same kind); and together with his portrait— 
a capital likeness, engraved from a miniature 
of his able competitor, friend, and almost name- 
sake, Mr. Lover—presents us with a volume 
replete with dashing spirit and varied enter- 
tainment. 
The Commissioner ; or, de Lunatico Ingnirendo 
(Svo, same publishers) is also finished, and 
may equally take its place on the shelves of 
these who dip into books for amusement, and 
can contrive to be pleased without inquiring 
critically why, and trying to find fault instead 
fication in a class of works which do 
not aim at the upper paths of literature. As 
| sketc! res, SOmetimes extravagant; as scenes, 
sometimes a little out of colouring or Crawing: 
pe rapid productions, addressed more to the 
fancy than the judement, there is often much 
| to admire in ne arly all this new order of pub- 
} lication. 





Statistical Companion to the Pockel-Book. By 
- R. Weld, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the 
Statistical Society of London. Pp. 55. J. 
W. Parker. 
In a position to command a comprehensive 
amount of useful statistical information, it is 
really eurprisiog to see what a vast mass of in- 
| teliigenee Mr. Weid has contrived to cram into 
jthe small compass of this little tome. The 
multitude of facts gathered together, and re- 
ferable through the means of an alphabetic in- 
dex, embrace so many subjects of finance, geo- 
graphy, and other matters of vital national and 
political economy, that we are sure there is 
not a person who procures the Companion at 
) our rccommendation but will thank us heartily 
for it. 


|The iassail Bow? By Albert Smith. 2 vols. 
| Bentley. 
| Witm plenty of clever caricature woodcuts, 
| these volumes are reprinted from various peti- 
lodicals. The grotesque and the lower classes 
| of life are the principal objects of the writer’s 
lucubrations, which are chiefly of the humeour- 
| ous and satirical order. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 
' Jan. 18.—Mr. Grove “ On some of the physical 
| discoveries of the past year.” Since Mr. Grove 


j has been attached to this Institution, aiter some 


consideration, and with the full approbation of 
| the managers, he has given an annual résumé of 


science. That success has attended his endea- 
vours, and additional éelat accrued to the In- 
stitution, were evinced by the very numerous 
audience on Wednesday, including many sci- 
entific and literary men: amongst the former 
was Faraday; anc of the latter, the most popu- 
j lar and best known that we recognised was the 
‘ author of “ Ten Thousand a Year.’’ Mr. Grove, 
in his address of this year, selected as most im- 
portant, and most capable of experimental il- 
lustration, the three following branches of sci- 
cience: Ist. The extension of photography 
due to the researches of Sir John Herschel ; 
2:i. The radial images, and the science now 
called thermography ; 8d. Mr. Grove’s own dis- 
covery cf the gaseous veltaic battery - Intreat- 
ing the t of these subjects, the chrysotype 
ined as depende nt upon the precipi- 

on of protosalts of iron by neutral solutions 

of gold ; 2d. the cyanotype, or precipitation of 


‘iron by ferrocyanuret of potassium; 3d. what 
Mr. Grove, tosave circumlocution, called the an- or 


juxtaposed plate ; as, for instance, 





infusions of the petals of flowers. In this latter 
branch we shail notice one result, as being, in 
our judgment, peculiarly interesting ; viz. the 
effect of lizht on paper prepared with the juice 
of Paparer orientale. Paper so prepared is co. 
lourless until exposed to the vapours of an acid, 
when it assumes a bright red colour ; if the pre- 
pared paper be, however partially, exposed to 
light, the parts so exposed lose their capability 
of being reddened by an acid, or are, to use the 
words of Mr. Grove, **bleached by anticipation ;” 
and thus, when the paper is exposed to acid 
fumes, the > shaded parts only are brought out. 

Mr. Grove (making use of the brilliant pris- 
matic spectrum obtained by the oxi-hydrogen 
light) explained its diflerent divisions, and the 
thermic, coloritic, and chemical effects of each 
on different compounds ; he noticed the curious 
facts observed by Herschel, of the colours ot 
flowers being bleached by the colours of the 
spectrum complementary to them, and restored 
by the rays complementary to those which had 
obliterated them. He also noticed another cu- 
rious fact, corroborative of an opinion he (Mr, 
Grove) had before expressed to the members of 
the Institution in a lecture on light. He had 
on that occasion remarked, that by supposing a 
secondary spectrum only partially visible to be 
retracted within the ordinary spectrum, the 
effects of red light impinging on the blue ray 
would account for the violet ray, and explain 
by one view the formation of the secondary co- 
lours, by the blending of the primary ; while the 
theory of Brewster requires us to extend cach 
colour over the whole spectrum with degrees of 
intensity represented by curves, each of which 
is framed to suit the occasion. The probabilities 
against this are infinite; but on the other view, 
even granting it hypothetical, only one hypo- 
thesis is required; and that it is not purely 
hypothetical, is proved by the researches of Sir 
John Herschel, who, in examining the spec- 
trum, as reflected by certain pape found ad- 
joining the violet ray a feeble yeilow light, and 
who himself states the probability of a second- 
ary spectrum, scarcely visible, impinging on the 
primary one. 

Mr. Grove shewed a series of twelve photo- 
graphs, executed by Sir John Herschel, and 
furnished him for this occasion, in which the 
different processes were beautifully exemplified, 

Thermography was next discussed. The fol- 
lowing facts Mr. Greve had himself observed, 
with regard to metallic thermographs, in pre- 
paring this lecture. Ist. When two portions 
of the same metal are juxtaposed at the same 
temperature, little or no eiiect is produced. 

When at a diflerent temperature, a slight 
eifect is perceptible; 3dly. When the metals 
are different at the same apparent tempera- 
ture, a greater effect is perceptible; and, 4thly, 
when the metals are different, and at different 
temperatures, a still greater effect is visible. 
Again: taking, for example, a sovereign placed 
on a silver er copper plate, the effect is in- 
creased if the coin be breathed on before be- 
ing brought into contact; it is still more in- 
creased if the coin be rubbed with oil and 
wiped apparently dry; and it is still increased 
if at be held for an instaut over the vapour of a 
substance capable of chemically acting on the 
over am- 
moniz, before being placed on copper.* These 
facts led him to believe that such impressions 
were caused by a radiation and condensation of 
whatever vapour exists between the metals, and 
which, by being condensed unequally (in the 
case of different metals, by their diferent con- 


2W ¢ should also state that Mr. Grove c shewed s ome 


thotype, or photogr aphs executed by bleaching | thermographs i impressed on paper, 
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ducting and radiating powers) produce an im- | 
yression according to the unequal distance of; 
the different parts of the stamp on the coin. In| 
fact, if we rightly understood him, the pheno- 
menon was in some degree analogous to dew. 
Be this as it may, whatever the nature of the 
radiation be, there is unquestionably some ra- 
diation; and this fact of inter-radiation was 
beautifully applied by Mr. Grove to explain a | 
fundamental experiment in voitaic electricity, | 
hitherto a subject of much controversy, being | 
the eflects of Volta’s original experiment on 
the contact and severance of two discs of dis- 
similar metals. The contact theory of elec- | 
tricity attributes the effects on the electroscope | 
produced by this instrument to simple contact ; 
the antagonist theory asserts that no electrical 
disturbance can take place without some che- 
mical or physical change. Now, as the facts of 
thermography prove a radiation of some sort 
(for this argument, no matter of what sort) to 
ake place on the juxtaposition of different me- 
ils, a physical change is produced, electricity 
oughtto be developed on theirseparation, caused | 
either by their action on each other, or by the | 
diflerent degrees of evaporation from each of | 
their surfaces when separated; this physical | 
change ought to produce, and does produce, a | 
disturbance of eleetric equilibrium; and thus | 
recourse to the incomprehensible action of sim- | 
ple contact is unnecessary. An experiment was 

shewn strongly confirmatory of this view (if, in- | 
deed, it need corroboration): the discs of zinc 
and copper were juxtaposed, surface to surface, | 
but contact prevented by a rim of paper, and yet 
when separated the electroscope was atiected ; 
here, thea, was x9 contact, and yet the electrical 
eilects were produced which should be so by 
the mutual radiation, but whith should not be 
so by the contact theory. A succession of ex- 

periments was then shewn illustrative of the| 
production of electricity by chemical action, | 
and by which the audience were gradually led 

on to the gascous battery recently discovered 

by Mr. Grove, in which the action of platina in | 
inducing combustion of mixed oxygen and hy- 
drogen is proved analogous to voltaic action, 
anda perfect!y novel and highly interesting bat- 
tery is constructed, the actioa of which is de- 
pendent solely upon the affinity of gaseous oxy- 
gen to gaseous hydrogen (see Lit. Gaz. No. 
1350, p. $33). Various experiments, such as 
chemical decomposition, spark, &c. were shewa 
by a series of the battery; and Mr. Grove 
concluded by calling aitention to the deduc- | 
tions which could be drawn from the experi- | 
ments of the past year, and which indeed might | 
be applied generally to the progress of science. | 
Hirst an isolated and apparently exceptional | 
fact is discovered, then others are added to it, | 
until at last the exception becomes a new rule, | 
aud that which seemed peculiar to one form of 
matter is shewn to be common to all. 


| 


| 
| 
i 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 

Dec. 14.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the; 
chair, 1. “On the ridges, elevated beaches, | 
inland cliffs, and beulder formations of the 
Canadian lakes and valleys of St. Lawrence,” | 
by Mr. Lyell. | 
fin. 4, 1843. Myr. Murchison in the chair. | 
Mr. Lyell’s paper concluded. After ad- | 
Vertins: to his former paper on the recession of 
the falls of Niagara, and the observations which | 
he made jointly with Mr. Hall in the autumn | 


of Stl, Mr. Lyell gives an account of eae 





sing greater novelty than some 
, We are tempted to give it privr- 


* This report pos 
anterior proceeding 
My of publication, 





tional investigations made by him in June | 
1842; in the course of which he found a fluvi- 
atile deposit, similar to that of Goat-island, on | 
the right bank of the Niagara, nearly four miles | 
lower down than the great falls. he fresh- | 
water strata of sand and gravel here alluded 
to occur at the Whirlpool. ‘They are horizon- 
tal, about forty fect thick, plentifully charged | 
with shells of recent species, and are placed | 
on the verge of the precipice overhanging the | 
river. They are bounded on their inland side | 
by a steep bank of boulder-clay, which runs | 
parallel to the course of the Niagara, marking | 
the limit of the original channel of the river) 
before the excavation of the great ravine. An- | 
other patch of sand with fresh-water shells | 


| was found on the opposite or western side of 


the river, where the Muddy-run flows in, 
about half a mile above the whiripool. rom 
the position of these strata, it is inferred that; 
the ancient bed of the river, somewhere below 
the whirlpool, must have been 300 fcet higher 
than the present bed, so as to form @ barrier to | 
that body of fresh water in which the various 
beds of fluviatile sand and gravel, above men- 
tioned, were accumulated. This barrier was | 
removed when the cataract cut its way back | 
to a point further south. The author also re- | 
marks, that the manner in which the fres! 
water beds of the whirlpool and Geat-isiand | 
come into immediate contact with the sub- | 
jacent silurian limestone, shews that the ori- 
ginal valley of the Niagara was shaped cut of 
limestone as well as drift; and that thence the 
rocks in the rapids above the falls had suffered 
great denudation while yet the fails were at or 
below the whirlpool. Mr. Lyell thinks that 
the form of the ledge of rock at the Devil’s- | 
hole, and of the precipice which there pro- 
jects and faces down the river, proves the falls 
to have been once at that point. An ancient 
gorge, filled with stratified drift, which breaks 
the continuity of the limestone on the left bank 
of the Niagara at the whirlpool, was found to 
be connected with the valley of St. David's, 
above three miles to the north-west. This 
ancient valley appears to have been about two | 
miles broad at one extremity, where it reaches 
the great escarpment of St. David's, and be- | 
tween 200 and 300 yards wide at the other end, 
or at the whiripool. Its steep sides did not 
consist of single precipices, as in the ravine of 
Niagara, but of successive cliffs and ledges. 
After its denudation, the valley appears to 
have becn submerged, and filled up with sand, 
gravel, and boulder-clay, 500 feet thick. The 
author passes to the general consideration of 
the boulder fermation on the borders of lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and in the valley of St. 
Lawrence, as far down as Quebec. Marine 
shells were observed in this drift in several 
localities; at Montreal attaining a height pro- | 
babiy excceding 500 feet above the level of the | 
sea. Similar shells were found as far south as | 
the western and eastern shores of lake Cham- 
plain. They are all northern species, and im- 
ply a former colder climate. Rocks in contact 
with the drift are smoothed and furrowed, as 
beneath the drift in northern Europe. 

The author next describes the ridges of sand | 
and gravel surrounding the great lakes, and re- | 
garded by many as raised beaches, ‘Those ex- 
amined preserve a general parallclism to each 
other and to the neighbouring coast ; and some | 
of them have been traced for more than 100 
miles continuously. They vary in height, and 
are often very narrow at their suimmit, and from 
50 to 200 yards broad at their base. Cross stra- 
tification is very commonly visibie in the sand. | 
They usually rest on clay of the boulder forma- | 


| 
| 
' 


| beaches. 


| during wi 


tion, and blocks of yranite and other rocks from 
the north are occasionally lodged upon them. 
They are steeper on the side towards the lakes, 
and they usually he yamps and ponds on 
their inland side, y are higher for the most 
part, and of Jarger dimensions, than modern 
beach i ell compares them all to the, 
osars in Sweden, and conceives that, like them, 
they are not simply beaches which have been 
thrown up by the waves above water, but that 
many of them have had their foundation in 
banks or bars of sand. They are supposed to 
have been formed and upraised in succession, 
and to have become beaches as they emerged, 
and sometimes cliifs undermined by the waves. 
The transverse and oblique ramifications of 
some ridges are referred to eeting of dif- 
ferent currents, and do not resemble simple 
‘The author concludes that most of 
the ridges were formed beneath the sea, or on 
the margin of marine sounds. Some of the 
less elevated ridges, however, may be of lacus- 
trine origin, and due to the oscillations in the 
level of the land since the great lakes existed; 
for unequal moveinents, analogous to those ob- 
served in Scandinavia, may have uplifted fresh- 
water strata above the barriers which divide 
lake Michigan from the basin of the Missis- 
sippi, or Jake Erie from Ontario, or the waters 
of Ontario from the ocean. Considerable dif- 
feren level may have been produced in 
ds-of these vast bodies of fresh 

the modern deposit and the sub- 
3 Strata may to the eyes appear 
erfectiy horizontal. ‘The author then endea- 
veurs to trace tie series of changes which have 
in the regi f lakes Erie and 
i a period of emer- 
ike that of 


taken place 
Ontario, referring, 


submergence, when those valleys and when the 
cavities of the present lake-basins were wholly 
or partially filled up with the marine boulder 
formations ; aud lastly, to the re-emergence of 
the land, during which rise the ridges before 
alluded to were produced and the boulder form- 
ation partially denuded. He also endeavours 
to shew how, during the last upheaval, the dif- 
ferent lakes may have been formed in succes- 
sion; and that a channel of the sea must first 
have occupied the original valley cf the Nia- 
g iually converted into an 
estuary, and then a river. The great falls, when 
they first displayed themselves near Queens- 
town, must have been of moderate height, and 


es ye thie! me a 
gara, Wiic.: was er 


|receded rapidly, because the limestone over- 


lying the Niagara shale was of slight thickness 
at its northern termination. On the further 
retreat of the sca, a second fall would be esta- 
blished over lower beds of hard limestone and 
sandstone, previously protected by the water; 
and, finally, a third fall would be caused over 
the ledge of hard quartzose sandstone which 
rests on the soft red marl seen at the base of 
the river-cliff at Lewistown. These several 
falls would each recede farther back than the 
other, in proportion to the greater lapse of time 
h the higher rocks were exposed 
before the successive emergence of the lower 
ones. Three falls of this kind are now seen 
descending a continuation of the same rocks 
on the Genesee river at Rochester. Their 
union in the case of the Niagara into a single 
fall may have been brought about in the man- 
ner suggested by Mr. Hall—by the increasing 
retardation of the highest cataract in ptopor- 
tion as the uppermost limestone thickened in 
its prolongation southwards, the lower falls 
meanwhile continuing to recede at an undi- 
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minished pace, having the same resistance to 
overcome as at first. Mr. Lyell considers the 
time occupied by the recession of the falls from 
the whirlpool to be quite conjectural, but as- 
signs a foot rather than a yard a year as the 
more probable estimate. Thus he shews the 
mastodon found on the right bank near Goat- 
island, though associated with shells of recent 
species, to have claims to a very high anti- 
quity, since it was buried in fluviatile sediment 
before the falls had receded above the whirl- 
pool. 

Read also, 2. “Notice on a suite of speci- 
mens of ornithoidicnites, or foot-prints of birds 
on the new red sandstone of Connecticut, United 
States,” by Dr. Mantell. These specimens 
were accompanied by a letter from Dr. Deane 
of Greenfield (Massachusetts), the original dis- 
coverer of these curious footmarks, of which 
more than thirty varieties have been found, 
mostly bearing a striking resemblance to the 
tracks of living birds. They are invariably 
those of a biped; and in some instances the 
progress of the animal may be followed over as 
many as ten successive steps. One example is 
fourteen inches in length. 

3. A letter from Mr. W. C. Redfield to Mr. 
Lyell, on newly-discovered ichthyolites in the 
new red sandstone of New Jersey, narrating 
his discovery of two distinct fish-beds, both con- 
taining remains of the genus paloniscus in 
that formation, and also of ornithoidicnites in 
the sandstone between the beds. 

4. A letter from Mr. Charles Nicholson, ac- 
companying some fossil bones found imbedded 
in the banks of the Brisbane river, New South 
Wales. 

5. An extract of a letter from His Excel- 
lency George Grey, governor of Adelaide, to 
Mr. Lyell, accompanying a section of the coun- 
try between the eastern shore of the St. Vin- 
cent’s gulf and lake Alexandrina (N.S. Wales), 
and noticing some fossils obtained in that dis- 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 16.—Lt.-Col. Sykes in the chair. A paper 
was read by the Rev. E. W. Edgell, giving a 
summary of the labours of the committee of 
“education appointed by the council, by which 
it appears that they have examined all the 
schools in the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, with the exception of the Tower Hamlets. 
In the foregoing space, containing about 700,000 
inhabitants, there were found :— 
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Total (21,178 | 18,095 |69,147 
The more immediate object of the present pa- 
per was, the state of education in the borough of 
Finsbury, as examined by agents of the society 
in 1839. The field of the society’s labours 
comprised the parishes of St. James and St. 
John, Clerkenwell, St. Luke, St. Andrew, part 
of St. Sepulchre, part of St. Botulph, and a very 
small part of Islington extending across the 
City Road. This space occupies nearly 1000 
acres, and comprises for the most part a very 
poor population : the Saffron Hill district, south 
of Clerkenwell, being proverbially the dirtiest 
in London, very possibly the dirtiest in the 
world. In this district, which was thoroughly 
searched by three agents on three several occa- 





sions, no dame-school or common day-school 
was found. The number of dame-schools in 
the whole of the borough was 180, containing 
2,693 children, of which number half were under 
and half above five years of age. The num- 
ber of common day-schools was 137, with 169 
teachers; the whole number of scholars was 
3,416, being on an average 25 to each school ; 
the payments were about lld. per week. The 
number of middling schools was 75, containing 
884 boys and 1,223 girls. The number of cha- 
rity-schools was 75, containing 4,835 boys and 
3,622 girls, together 8,457. In the dame-schools 
the committee found no poverty or dirt at all 
similar to that described in the Manchester or 
Liverpool reports. The most striking fact with 
respect to the proprietors of the private schools 
for the lower orders is, the great majority of 
female teachers, the schoolmistresses being to 
the schoolmasters as 9 to 1, although there are 
as many boys as girls placed under their care. 
The following curious particulars relate to 
this class of persons: —Of 299 teachers, 200 
belonged to the Established Church, 87 were 
orthodox dissenters, 6 were Roman Catholics, 
2 Quakers, 1 Swedenborgian, 2 did not know 
to what they belonged, and 1 stated that she 
did not belong to any sect in particular. Of 
304, 388 said that they adopted the profession 
of teacher from preference, 261 said that they 
adopted it for a maintenance, and 2 that they 
did so on account of ill health. Of 290 who 
were asked the question whether they devoted 
their whole time to the school, 29 answered 
that they also kept a shop, or had other labori- 
ous occupation; 21 females, that they main- 
tained themselves by needlework ; and the rest, 





that they had no other employment but the | 
school. Of 294, 176 were Londoners, 111 came | 
out of the country, 7 were Irish, and 1 Swiss. | 
Of 290, 60 only professed to have been edu- | 
cated for the employment. Of 296, 73 repre- | 
sented themselves as having been engaged in 
teaching above 20 years, 70 between 10 and 20, 
and the remainder had been less than 6 years. 
Of the 317 schools, one- seventh had commenced 
before 1820, one-sixth between 1820 and 1830, 
and the rest between 1830 and 1839. The ex- 
amination of the middling schools elicited some 
very interesting information, as it appears that 
the children attending them form the great mass 
of the London population; the payments are 





about 4/. 12s. per annum, or, with extras for 
| books and stationery, about 6/. per annum. 
| There were a number of very detailed tables 
|appended to the report, shewing the books 
| found in the schools, and the rates of payment, 
| hours of attendance, &c. It is worthy of notice, 
that the agents did not find a single Socialist- 
school established with the view of inculcating 
infidelity, although a very strict search was 
made for them in the vicinity of Socialist in- 
stitutions. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Jan. 17.—(Annual general meeting.) The re- 
port of the council conveyed a very satisfactory 
account of the proceedings of the Institution. 
The increase of the number of members during 
a year of unexampled depression in the pro- 
fessious as well as in all mercantile transactions, 
was stated to be extraordinary, and the financial 
affairs seemed from the report of the auditors 
to he flourishing. The memoirs of the deceased 
members alluded to the salient points in the 
characters of all who were mentioned. ‘Telford 
medals were presented to Mr. Atkinson (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), to Mr. Cotton, governor of 
the Bank of England, to the Chevalier Conrad 








(engineer of the railway from Amsterdam to 


the Hague), and to Mr. Wilkinson, for papers 
presented during the session. Telford and 
Walker premiums of books were also presented 
to Messrs, T. Casebourne, T. G. Hardie, C, 
Nixon, A. J. Adie, J. B. Birch, R. Richardson, 
J. Combe, C. Denroche, A. Stephens, G. Ellis, 
and T. Chalmers, for communications and 
drawings sent to the society, and read at the 
meetings. The utility of such premiums as en- 
couragement for sending papers to scientilic 
societies cannot be doubted. 

The president (Mr. J. Walker) addressed 
the meeting at some length upon various inter- 
esting points, which could not with propriety 
be introduced into the official report of the 
council. ‘The following anecdote was related 
by a member as the origin of the royal charter 
to the institution :—when the roof of a public 
building erected some years since was consi- 
dered by the public unsafe, Sir R. Peel sent 
for some members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (the present president being one of 
them); and upon their report, directed certain 
alterations to be made before the building was 
permitted to be used. This led to the society 
demanding and obtaining the royal charter un- 
der which it now is constituted. 

Council for the ensuing year: Messrs. J. 
Walker president ; W. Cubitt, B. Donkin, J. 
Field, and H. R. Palmer, vice-presidents ; W. 
S. Clark, G. Lowe, J. Macneill, J. M. Rendel, 
G. Rennie, R. Sibley, J. Simpson, J. Taylor, 
T. Wicksteed, J. Miller, I’. Braithwaite, and 
W. Cubitt, other members and associates* of 
council. 

The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting: ‘‘ On the compa- 
rative friction of beam and direct-action en- 
gines,” by W. Pole; “ Description of a draw- 
bridge at Bowcombe Creek, Devon,” by G. C, 
Dobson; “ Description of the roofs over Buck- 
ingham Palace, covered with Lord Stanhope’s 
composition,” P. Hogg. 

PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Jan. 14, 1843. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Jan. 9.—M. 
Pelouze read a memoir on hypochlorous acid; 
and offered observations on the same body in 
its amorphous and in its crystalline state. ‘The 
investigation had occurred to M. Pelouze when, 
repeating some experiments of Gay-Lussac, he 
observed that the action of chlorine on the red 
oxide of mercury was not constant. He gives 
a new method, and easier than that of Balard, 
even as simplified by Gay-Lussac, for the pro- 
duction of hypochlorous acid. M. Pelouze has 
succeeded in liquefying hypochlorous acid, by 
submitting it to cold, —20°, under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. Its colour then is red, 
and very like arterial blood. Its smell ap- 
proaches that of chlorine and iodine; but it 
is more volatile and penetrating, and it affects 
the eyes most painfully. It passes to ebullition 
at +17°to +20° Its vapour is a reddish yel- 
low, which it is impossible to confound with 
the colour of chlorine, especially when they 
are compared. It excites coughing and spit- 
ting of blood; and acts, even in small doses, 
as a violent poison. 

The commission appointed last sitting to 
verify the report of M. Gasparin, on the sana- 
tory effects of arsenic to sheep, as stated by 
M. Cambessédes, have experimented on two 
sheep, and both have died ; the first after tak- 
ing 10 grammes in two equal doses, with an 
interval of 24 hours; the second 20 grammes, 
divided also into two doses, with the like interval. 
M. Magendie stated, that both exhibited soon 
symptoms of being poisoned. The two sheep 
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pers were previously healthy, but they had not | but always on oblong marble blocks, which in i . i Pharmaccutical, 8% P.M.; Ethnologi- 
and tasted food for forty-eight hours. The inquiry | most cases formed part of a gateway. The | sis Thursday.—Royal, 8% v.m.; Antiquaries, 8 ¥.3.; 
nted is still being continued. | slab has been sent to Bombay, where several of | R. S. of Literature, 4 ps. ; Numismatic, 7 r.M. 
Se It was stated, so soon as M. Magendie had | those before found are deposited. Friday.—Royal Institution, 8% P.M. ? 
son, concluded, on the authority of MM. Danger| A letter was read from Capt. Newbold, con- | wWasmelatter Medio, s eng oo alhewrse: 
‘llis, and Flandin, that in some cases arsenic had | taining an account of the Bhuga of Mahanandi, | 
and passed the stomach and intestines of sheep | a large thermal spring at the western base of | 
the without poisoning effects. This subject is ex- | that portion of the eastern Ghauts called Nulla FINE ARTS. 
;en- citing extreme interest, and will be fully in- | Mulla, about 15° N. lat. and 79° E. long.! We have received the Report of the Proceed- 
\tific vestigated. This spring, in a sequestered spot in the re- | ings and Resolutions of the “ General Meeting 
M. de Humboldt forwarded a note from M. | cesses of a jungle infested by tigers and other | of Artists,” to which we shall probably apply 
ssed de Koscharoff, an officer of the Russian mines. | beasts of prey, has been enclosed by the Brah- | ourselves, if we find, on examination, that it 
iter- The greatest mass of native gold found up to| mans within the massive walls of a temple contains any matter of consequence in addition 
riety recent times, in the Ural mountains, weighed | sacred to Mahanandi, the great bull. Capt. | to the ample newspaper accounts. 
* the about 10 kilogr. On the 7th of Nov. last, in| Newbold, in October last, accompanied the | ——_ 
lated these same mountains, a mass of gold, weighing | chief commissioner from his camp at Gazoo- | The Tiree Statues. Dedicated, without permis- 
arter more than three times as much, or 36 kilogr., | pilly, in Kurnoal, to the spot. The temple is sion, to the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel. Pp. 8. 
ublic was found. In the auriferous alluvia of Miass, | in the midst of a jungle at the foot of the hills| London, Carpenter. 
onsi- in the southern part of the Ural, on the Asiatic | A large tank, filled by the spring, occupied the | Tuts brief pamphlet strongly impugns the 
sent side, the mines of Zarevo-Nicolacfsy and of | centre of a quadrangle. It is lined with stone, | Premier’s selection of the three artists to exe- 
Civil Zarevo-Alexandrofsy, have already yielded more | and measures 23 paces by 22. A mandop stands | cute the naval statues voted in the last session 
ie of than 6500 kil. of gold. It was in these alluvia | in the centre, canopying several lingams. The | of Parliament (see Lit. Gaz. No. 1352, p. 865). 
rtain that, in 1836, the great pépite of gold of 10 | water entered with some force through seven- | As in all matters of taste there ever will be dif- 
r Was kilogr., and several others, weighing 4 and 6} | teen apertures in the masonry, of which the | ference of opinion, and it is not our province to 
ciety kilogr., were found at a depth of some centi- | principal one is rudely sculptured to represent | decide ex cathedra, we shall merely state, that 
r un- metres under the turf. By the year 1837 these la cow’s mouth, in imitation of the source of| the writer, judging from the public works al- 
mines seemed exhausted, and new workings | the Ganges. The spring is said to be peren- | ready executed by Mr. Kirk, holds him to be 
s. J, were tried in the neighbourhood along the | nial, never suffering increase or diminution. | very inefficient for the statue of Sir Sydney 
a... river Tachnou-Targanna. Success was met |The temperature was a little above 88° at its| Smith. These works are—Lord Nelson, which 
; W. with in this marshy plain; and already the | entrance, and 85° at its exit beyond the tem- | “« disgraces” Sackville Street, Dublin; Lord 
ndel, whole valley had been worked, with the ex- | ple-wall. The temperature of the air in the | Monteagle, in Limerick (whose effigies, he 
iylor, ception of the part occupied with the buildings | shade at the time, a quarter past seven in the | says, * the Irish public rechristened the ‘ F'ly- 
, and used for washing the gold. In 1842, it was| morning, was 78°. The height of the place | ing Cupid’”); and a “defigured” bust of Mr. 
es* of determined to pull down these workshops, and | above the sea is about 800 feet. The water is | Wilson Croker, Mr. Steele is also severely 
there sand of great richness was found; and | remarkably transparent, and abounds in fish. { handled, as one who can scarcely be “ called an 
to be eventually, in the very corner of the washing- | The spring supplies a rivulet of considerable | artist,” who has “ libelled the Queen by some- 
mpa- house, at a depth of 3 metres, the monstrous | size, part of which feeds the large tank of Nun- | thing purporting to be her image somewhere 
1 en- pépite, weighing 36 kilogrammes, twice the | dial; and the remainder is drawn away for the | in Scotland.” Mr. M‘Dowall is, however, al- 
Jraw- weight of any known specimen of native gold. | purposes of irrigation. It is perfectly taste- | lowed to be “an artist of no ordinary merit,” 
3. C. This pépite 1s already placed in the museum | less; and, on testing, proved much purer than | though not so much as to entitle him to the 
3uck- of the Institution of Mines at St. Petersburgh. | that of the neighbourhood. Two other warm distinction of being elected to a task of such 
lope’s So prodigious is the increase in the produce | springs were found by Capt. Newbold in the | national importance. 
of gold-washing in Russia, especially in Siberia | immediate vicinity of the temple, and a larger; The writer proceeds to exalt the genius of 
east of the southern chain of the Ural, that, | one several miles further to the southward. | Baily; and asserts that the Irish artist of the 
rigidly, the total product of gold during the | He is of opinion that many more of a similar | name of Hogan is infinitely superior to any 
843, year 1842 will have been raised to 16,000 kil. ; | quality will be found, not only on this great line | Irishman chosen. His “ Dead Christ” is cited 
ae of which Siberia alone, to the east of the Ural, | of mountains, but also in the western Ghauts, | as an example; as is Baily’s “ Eve” and statue 
acid; has furnished more than 7800. and in the Himalaya chain. | of Lord Egremont, in his case. Lough’s statue 
dy in — The reading of a paper, by Dr. Stevenson, of | of Milo is also referred to as proving his equally 
The LITERARY AND LEARNED. Bombay, ‘On the literature of India,” was! superior claims; and Philo-Phidias concludes 
when, : : | commenced, his epistle saucily, by charging the Prime Min- 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. | : S ‘de Saga sages 
ac, he : : |ister with committing “a most unjustifiable 
aa Jan. 14.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. Among secure or aweeeuantes. act of egregious vanity.” 
gives the donations was one by Capt. T. J. Newbold, Bia nate Bie. Wie- | 
sien’, of two silver coins of Tiberius Caesar, in good Jan. 19.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. oe pare a 
» pro- preservation, which had been dug up by yam pag a cameo, set in a ring, presumed | ‘ ; —— 
us ha ryot, in an earthen pot, with some hundreds of of Greek art, and described as anne 7 por- | Tne obituary of the present - 2 a es y 
id, by others, in Coimbatore. Prof. Wilson observed, | traits of Aspasia = the as I — oe affecting to the ws rea —" hose 
linary that Roman coins had been found not unfre- | “% Alcibiades as , ercury, bel ericles, hong — and sentiments incline them to take in- 
sae | quently in that part of India, though very | § ocrates, accompanied by — .: q | terestin a Journal like ours. . 
M ap- rarely in such good preservation ; and that it Windus on ancient gem-engraving. Mr. A.J.| The Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A,, F.R.S., 
but it afforded evidence of communication with Eu- | Kempe communicated a account of an ~ rector of Hummanby, Yorkshire, has in ripe 
el rope at an early period; though it was singu- | scribed column, discovered by the ge Mr. } old age been gathered to his fathers, and laid 
llition lar that such discoveries of ancient hoards were | Johns at Stowford in Devonshire, the — in Chester Cathedral. He was, in the most 
bh made chiefly in this part of India. He then ters on which have not been hitherto —_ ac- | general sense of the word, a wy man, a 
1 with read a letter from the political resident at torily interpreted. They bear some resemblance | fine scholar, of elegant mind and : igh attain- 
: io Aden to the Bombay government, dated in to Etruscan and Greek letters, and rrr ments, equally suited to the eg onan 
| apie Sept. last, which communicated the discovery rong by the author to be gy age - | and the minister ofa ner gr : rom 
dame, and copy of an ancient Himyaritic inscription, | Ir. R. Porrett, in a letter to Sir H. is, fur- his early youth he contribute much to the re- 
dug up there by the work-people employed | nished some unpublished documents relative to ligious and polite literature of his country. In 
— in making a new road. The inscription was @ dispute between the Mayor and Marshal of | 1795, nearly fifty years ago, his first poem ap- 
aia found at twenty feet bencath the surface of the | Berwick in the year 1581. peared, a Seaton prize on the “ Restoration of 
ory ground, engraven upon a circular slab of pure | pore the Jews; and about the same time he pub- 
wag and very white compact marble, 193 inches in LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR lished translations in verse, which at once esta- 
iat diameter; and is remarkable as being the only THE ENSUING WEEK:— blished bis name among our most graceful a 
i at one that has hitherto been found at or near} yfonday.— Geographical, 8% P.x.} British Archi- | In 1798, Rome is fallen,” a sermon, issuec 
: Aden, though that place was the principal | tects, 8 v.; Medical, 8 vat. _ | from his pulpit and pen; and a considerable 
Ht port of the ancient Himyaric kings. Other | Tuesday. — Entomological (anniversary meeting), 8 | volume of Discourses, founded on Doddridge, 
+ eon Inscriptions in the same character have been Soe and Chirurgical, 8% ¥.m.; Zoological, | soon followed. Another Seaton prize, “ The 


sheep found in the interior, as far north as Sana,| “ivednesday.—Socicty of Arts, 8 r.t.; Medico-Bo- | Holy Land,” was printed in 1800; and a third, 
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a few years after, on “the Sufferings of the 
Primitive Martyrs.” Between these periods 
ather poetical effusions were produced, and 
“The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” with a 
“ Memoir of the late Caroline Symmons,” an 
“Essay on the best Method of Civilising the 
Subjects of our Indian Empire,” and Sermons, 
including an important recommendation for 
making the National Schools the media for 
promulgating the Gospel. A new edition of 
Langhorne’s Plutarch, in six vols. Svo, and the 
Works of the Rev. Thomas Zorich, in two vo- 
lumes, were among this excellent individual's 
later contributions to the public instruction ; 
and his admirable Latin versions of both fami- 
liar and pathetic poetry, and his happy Maca- 
ronic effusions, are well known to the circle of 
affectionate friends who enjoyed the happiness 
of his society or correspondence. It was our 
good fortune to be among the latter; and we 
pay, with sincere feelings of sorrow, this hasty 
and imperfect tribute to the memory of one of 
the most amiable and virtuous men that ever 
existed. 

Mr. T. C. Hofland, one of the most sweet 
and natural of our landscape-painters, has also 
paid the last great debt he owed to nature. He 
died at Leamington, on the 3d instant, at the 
age of sixty-six. For thirty and more years 
few artists have contributed more to adorn our 
exhibitions and galleries than Mr. Hofland; 
and many of his principal works rise to the 
highest qualities of art,—all of them being of 
the most pleasing description, full of truth, and 
delightful to look upon. Mr. Hofland has left 
a widow, the accomplished author of many a 
charming volume. 

Mr. Abraham Raimbach, the celebrated en- 
graver, has this week to be added to our sad 
list of losses. He died suddenly at Greenwich, 
on the 17th, aged sixty-seven. Some of the 
best engravings of our time are from his burin 

Mr. Bellamy, the bass singer, whose pure 
style was so effective in sacred music, has also 
been taken from us: and 

Mr. Vaughan, the tenor, is among the dead. 

Captain Hamilton, the gifted author of Cyril 
Thornton and of Travels in America, is stated in 
the Edinburgh Review to have died recently in 
Italy. 

This is indeed a melancholy list of those 
whom the world has just cause to regret: but 
Jet not the lesson be thrown away ; and whilst 
we lament them, let us learn to value those who 
are left to us, to use their lights in like esti- 
mable manner, and entitle themselves to the 
love and gratitude of their contemporaries. 





























THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.-—On Saturday the Gazza Ladra 
was repeated, and confirmed our favourable im- 


pression of the two new singers. In our former 
notice we omitted to pay a well-earned compli- 
ment to Mr. Stretton, who performed the wicked 
Justice Woodcock of the opera, and sang the part 
well. 

Haymarket. — Among a few extra-nights 
tacked to the close of the s2ason, since Satur- 
day last, Wednesday was allotted to the benefit 
of Mrs. Glover,—we wrong nobody by saying 
the most perfect comic actress remaining to us 
of the best school within the memory of the 
oldest playgoer. Long may she continue on 
the stage, to remind us of our earlier delights ; 
and be applauded and cherished as her versa- 
tile talent and finished studies and perform- 
ances deserve! On this evening the play of 
A New Way to pay Old Debts was represented 
by members of the Histrionic Club,—not amen- 


able to criticism, which does not care to med- | audience and the performers too ; for there was 
dle with aught out of its own beat. Alexander's | as much enjoyment of the farce on the stage as 
Feast was declaimed by Mrs. Glover in a strik- | amongst them: loud demonstrations of applause 
ing manner; and one of her daughters (late Miss | rewarded her efforts, and two encores, in the 
G. Glover, now Mrs. J. Bland) made her first | course of the evening, greeted her songs. M, 
appearance as Molly Maggs, and filled the part | Rozeville, who is new to English boards, played 
in a very clever and lively style. The able in- Maurice the wheelwright, and acquitted him- 
structions of her mother have not been thrown | self respectably enough in his humbie sphere. 
away upon her; and she accordingly (possess- |The house, though not numerously, was well 
ing also natural requisites) promises to be a | attended by the nobility and gentry. 
lasting acquisition to the stage. We regret to | —_—_—_——_ 
say the house was ill attended. National Music of Scotland and Ireland.—This 
The Adelphi—On Monday this theatre was | class of entertainment, at the Music Hall, Store 
crowded to witness the reappearance of Mrs. Street, is extending in al! directions, and in- 
Yates, who was received with enthusiasm. A | creasing in popular favour. We have, as no- 
new piece, written by Mr. Rodwell, and entitled | ticed in former Nos., Russell with his noble 
Pride of Birth, was produced on the occasion, | English songs, Wilson with his native ballads, 
with complete success; Mrs. Yates playing the | and lately Horncastle, assisted by others, with 
heroine with great feeling, and Messrs. Grattan | the national music of Ireland. We now only 
and Wright keeping up the comique. Mr. Lyon, | wait for a Welsh bard to complete the illustra- 
O. Smith, and Paul Bedford, had also suitable | tions of the united national melodies. Nothing 
parts. |can be more pleasant to the lovers of simple 
The Princess’s Treatre—On Thursday, Lucia | strains, and they are numerous, than the two or 
di Lammermoor was produced here, and made a | three hours passed at any one of these entertain- 
great advance in the attractions of the theatre. | ments. here are two on our list for notice this 
Madame E. Garcia sustained the part of the | week; first, Mr. Wilson, on Monday evening, 
heroine with great talent, Templeton sang and | who charmed us for the fiftieth time with a host 
acted better than ever, the new singer Burdini | of the unrivalled baliads of Scotland ; but hav- 
is a marked acquisition to the operatic corps, ing recorded our admiration nearly as many 


and Weiss added much to the general harmony | times, we have nothing left to say, but that 


|in a minor character rarely so well supported. | increase of appetite doth grow with what it 


he chorus and orchestra are excellent. In| feeds on. Our second visit was to the second 
The Liberal, a novelty, Mr. Oxberry is equal to | soirée, Irish, of Mr. Horncastle, on Thursday ; 
laughing gas. j when, in addition to a multitude of Moore's 

Lyceum.—Van Amburgh and Carter, the | songs and ballads, the remarkable Caoine, or 
great wild-beast trainers, have here run their | Funeral-cry, was sung with good efiect; Mr. 
trains into one another ; and people seem to| Horncastle and Miss M. Williams giving the 
go in the hope of seeing some shocking acci- | solo parts. The melodies, sung with native 
dent, as is usual when such collisions occur. _| words, are assuredly the most attractive; the 

Théiire Frangais, St. James’s.—The French | Fairy-chant, for instance, is very beautiful, 
company resumed their representations on | although consisting but of four words, 
Monday evening, when Madame du Barry, | 
comédie en trois actes, introduced the French 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
actress Mad. Albert. ‘The incidents disclose THE COCKNEY CATECHISM 
an attempt on the part of Richelieu to destroy | : eee 


the influence of his mistress Du Barry over | ss 
LONDON ONE LIE! 


Louis XV., by introducing a young innocent | 

orphan in the person of Cecile, portrayed by NO. IIL. 

Mdlle. Prosper, which proves abortive, irom | Aunt Margery, opening a letter, observe: 
the king discovering, in the moment of dis- | her attentive pets;—Upon my word, here is a 


closing his passion, that she is his own daugh- | curious application. The writer seems to fancy, 
ter,—a dénouement revolting to English minds. | because I sketched, and with a light hand, the 
The representation is perfect as to the mise en | offensive condition of the Quadrant, Regent 
scene, every attention having been paid to cos- | Street, that I ought to set up for a Strect Re- 
tume and scenery. The dresses of Madame | former, and requests me to denounce what he 
are changed in each of the acts, and are superb. | calls the Scotch Martyrs’ Hole, in the Circus. 

The acting of Mad. Albert was all that was ne-| Phi. And why don’t you?) [am sure it isa 











cessary to give effect to such a character, and 
elicited decided marks of approbation. The 
goodness of her heart in warning the young 
intended victim, by revealing the wretchedness 
and insecurity of her own situation, was given 
with feeling; and her victory over her polished 
yet inveterate enemy Le Maréchal was well 
depicted in the concluding scene. Of Malle. 
Prosper we shall defer our judgment, until a 
future opportunity enables us to form a more 
correct estimate of her merits. If a certain 
degree of languor characterised the reception 
of the first piece, it was indeed compensated 
by the acting of Mad. Albert in the vaudeville 
Georgette. ‘The plot, as usual, is simple to a 
degree, and consists only in the deception prac- 
tised upon Leonard, who has been abroad and 
become rich. Lovise, his real sister, is engaged 
to Mauricc, jeune eeuvrier charron, whose place 
Georgelle takes, and by her plaisanterie, her 
singing, her dancing, her very wickedness, if 
we may so term it, quite enchants Leonard, the 
friend of Maurice. She bounded away with the 


| great nuisance; and only the other day I saw 
;a heavy coal-waggon upset in trying to pass 
| along by the side of the broken stones and rub- 
lbish. But who are the Scotch Martyrs whom 
| they are going to bury there ? 

Aunt M. Really I know very little about 
them ; but as you jike to look over the news- 
papers as well as myself, [ daresay you can pick 
out all the information you may desire. 

Pri, Oh, [know something about them which 
| I read last week. I tell you, brother, they were 
;a sort of ontlaws, like Robin Ifocd and the 

Palmer, I suppose, and committed such offences 
in the Woods and Forests, that the keepers took 
| them prisoners, and intend to punish them pub- 
licly in the Regent’s Circus, but the vestry will 
not let them; and so, while they are disputing, 
; the pit is kept open. 
| Aunt M. A pretty version of the story, truly! 
| But that coal-waggon was a clumsy business ; 
and, Lhave no doubt, caused a more than usual 
| loss of coals on their way from the wharf to the 
customer, It is a black lie, that coal-trade. 
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Phi. Well, never mind the Scotch Martyrs : 
do tell us all about the coals. 

Aunt M. Thave no objection ; for though the 
frauds in this trade are not quite so enormous 
as in former years, they are yet flagrant enough 
to warrant their perpetrators being hauled over 
the coals, as the saying is. 

Pri. What has made the change for the 
better ? 

Aunt M, The passing of a law, which enacted 
that all coals should be sold by weight, and not, 
as before, by measure, which rendered imposi- 
tions as easy as lying, and screened the cheats 
from detection. 

But, to be more clearly understood when I 
come to expose the existing system and means 
to defraud, I should first explain the nature of 
the article, and mention a few facts connected 
with it. 

Coal is a comMfmation of carbon and hydro- 
gen, together with sulphur, earths, and other 
substances ; and divided, as well as regulated in 
value, by the proportionate union of these com- 
ponent parts. There are three great families, 
namely, the black, the inflammable Welsh culm 
and stone-coal, and the brown or Bovey. These 
are again subdivided into numerous subordi- 
nate species, of which about seventy are brought 
into London, forty-five of them being from 
Newcastle. 

Phi. That’s the reason, I daresay, why people 
are forbidden to carry coals to Newcastle ? 

Pri. No doubt; for it would be nonsense to 
take coals where there are such quantities. 

dunt M. It is the greatest field of black coal 
in the world, and has been wrought since carly 
in the 15th century. So long ago did King 


ifenry III. grant a license to the burgesses of 


Newcastle to dig for coal; and in 1251 a con- 
siderable trade was carried on in the river 
Tyne. We do not hear of its being used in 
England before this time. 

bri. What, then, did they burn ? 

Aunt M. Principally wood; and when coal 
was first introduced into London, it was only 
employed by brewers, smiths, dyers, soap-boil- 
ers, and such like, and not for domestic pur- 
poses. Indeed, the citizens thought the smoke 
so terrible a nuisance, that they petitioned King 
Hdward I. against the use of the material, and 
it was prohibited accordingly. 
all opposition the practice gained ground, and 
in the reign of Charles LI. became universal. 

Pri, It is a pity they did not learn to con- 
sume their smoke, as the scientific folks say 
they can do now, though nobody seems to be- 
lieve them, 

Aunt M. Improvements are always slow. 
And yet when such strong objections are urged 
against the culm of Wales, the Kilkenny coal, 
the blind coal of Scotland, and other kinds 

chiefly burnt in manufactories, on account of 
their noxivus vapours, it would seem the more 


necessary to adopt this consuming process, if 


it be effectual. But let us return to the article 
most abundant in London—the black coal, 
brought from Durham and Northumberland. 
There are three principal sorts,—slate, cannel, 
and foliated. 

Pri. Slate! surely slate won’t burn? 

dunt M. Not the fossil compact stone, so 
called, but slate-coal. You remember the funny 
anecdote of the coal-seller, who, speaking of 
the high L ged to a buyer, said, ‘* Coals are 
coals now:”? to which the other answered, aa | 
am very ae. of it; for the last you sent in 
were all slates.’”’ 

Both Pri. and Pii. Ha, ha, hai 
capital story; and quite new. 

Aunt M. As new as the story told at Mr. 


that is a 


But in spite of 





Pennant’s, the immense slate-quarries in Caer- | 
narvonshire, which employ fifteen hundred peo- | | 
ple ; and where they use the slate so much for 
ali purposes, furniture and fitting-up of houses, 
that a wag asserted every thing in the owner’s 
splendid residence was made of slate except | 
the bed-curtains ! | 

Pri. How droll! 

Aunt M. (flattered into humour). Truly, my | 
dears, the legislature appear to have considered | 
the connexion between slates and coals to be | 
very close, for it repealed the absurd duty on 
their being carried coastwise, both together at 
the same time; so that coals may now be trans- 
ported from Newcastle and slates from Caer- 
narvon or Balachulish in Scotland (another 
great quarry near the too famous Glencoe) with- 
out paying this unequal and unwise burden. 

[Aunt Margery having get into one of her | 
gossipping moods, there is no saying when | 
she would have come to the point; but Robert | 
entered with the scuttle, and brought it imme- | 
diately under her notice. Giving a glance at it | 
as it projected some of its contents upon the | 
tire, she said :—] 

There is a kind of coal called Glance in} 
Staffordshire, used much for malting; but 
these are, or ought to be, Wallsend, Newcastle, 
of the best quality. 

Pri. How can one find out which are the best? | 

Aunt M. It depends much on the purpose | 
for which they are used, and therefore on the | 2 
flame or heat the ty emit. ‘Coals differ immensely 
in the proportions of carbon and hydrogen they | 
contain, and aflord a wide range for earthy im- | 
purities. | 

Pri. But how can the heat emitted be mea- | 
sured ? | 

Aunt M. The experiment is ingeniously made 
on the melting of ice. ‘Thus:— 

1 ib. of good coal will melt of ice 90 Ib, 
1b. of goo dcoke ... ° 94 

1 lb. of wood charcoal. . we @ = 

1 Ib. of wood ee & SS 

lib.of peat . . eho. 
1b, of hydrogen was Bi Ri ah. - . 370 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Pri. Really, if one could nny gas by ifecl, 
it would be a famous warm fire. 

dunt M. L should be afraid of a blow-up ; | 
and would rather continue to sing, with the 
kettle on the coals, “ Heel may the keel row. 
From this little boat, the exports of 1811 were 
little short of two millions of tons, and the | 
home consumption of all kinds about twenty- 
nine millions. The capital embarked is about | 
ten millions sterling ; and the trade gives em- | 
ployment to 160,000 or 180,000 persons!! It 
is ascertained that there are coals enough in | 
the country to last two thousand years; so | 
that, unless we live till about the year 3850, 
there will be no risk of being destitute of 
firing! With this abundant supply, coals are 
not dear at the mine; but they are sadly in- 
creased in expense, especially in London, by 
duties and charges, and the regulations of the 
corporation for their sale and delivery. The | 
abuses in these respects are monstrous. Would 
you believe that the cost of conveyance from 
the Pool, below Londen bridge, to ‘the city, is 
more than the entire cost of the coal, from its 
being extracted from the bowels of the earth 
and shipped on board a collier tor cxport ? 

Phi, It is incredible! 

Aunt M. Bat it is true. Though mines can- 
not be insured, either against fire or water 
(both dangerous enemies), the coal-owner re- 
ceives from 9s. to something above 13s., and 
the ship-owner about 11s. ; making together, 





* Peat by compression, as done by Lord Willoughby 


| other public edifices after the great fire. 
‘great fire has been costly to little fires ever 


'many a poor person glad of the job. 


|sort is housed at the wharf. 





de Eresby, has very superior power, 


the utmost, about 25s.; whilst the government 
levy a duty of 6s., and the corporation and fac- 
tors of London sack no less than 19s. 6d. 

Pii. Well done, corporation ! 

Aunt M. Yes, to the tune of 20,0007. a year. 
Certes, the West-end consumers contribute 
their full share towards feasting the East. 

Pri. Why does not parliament mend this? 

Aunt M. It has not the power to do so effec~ 
tually, though it might do much. The orphans’ 
duty is pawned for fifteen years to come, for 
the expense of the approaches to London 
Bridge, as the revenue on coals to the city was 
originally granted for building churches and 
That 


since; and, what with the Lord Mayor’s leave 


| to unload, metage, whipping, lighterage, and 


other monopoly-dues, the consumer is prettily 
|mulcted in the river, before he is consigned 


| to the mercies of the dealer. The single mono- 


poly of coal-whipping is paid five times more 
than is right; and 100,000/. a year is levied in 
the Thames, for what the crews of the vessels 
do themselves for nothing every where else. 

Phi. This is coal- -whipping with a vengeance. 
They should be whipped for doing it. 

Aunt M. And the lighterage is nearly as 
|heavy. That portion of the craft belongs to 
the Waterman’s Company, I believe, and Lon- 
don apprentices of scven years. Only think, 
2s, is the charge for shooting from a lighter 
easily to a wharf: whilst the keelmen of the 
Tyne and Wear will navigate six or eight 
miles, and upheave their loads, the hardest of 
labour, into the shipping for 1s. 6d. 

Pri. On my honour, too much ! 

Aunt M. Too much; but not done yet. 
There is cartage from the wharf to the con- 


‘ 


| sumer’ s abode, 6s.; and then there is another 


eighteenpence for shooting into the cellar, 
which would be well paid by twopence, and 
Well 
might the Lords’ report state, that all these 


| things encouraged delay and fraud. 


Phi. it is really too bad, the whole process. 

Pri. I understand the process till the coal- 
ship arrives at London, but after— 

Aunt M. After paying all the taxes I have 


| mentioned, the wharfingers buy the coals from 
| the factors, an intermediate class. 


Good coals 
and either 
The wharfinger 
is understood to supply the trade at a profit of 
about ds. 

Phi. Well, that is fair enough. 

Aunt M. Yes; but when cither wharflnger 
or dealer comes to supply the general cus 
tomer, it is a widely different affair. The cost 
is raised 8s., 10s., or 12s. per ton, as the con- 
mers’ butlers, housekeepers, cooks, or other 
trusty and trusted servants, may agree. 

Pri. What, servants agrec? what have they 
to do with it? 

Aunt M. Much. Their common allowance 
is 2s., 3s., or 4s. a ton; as may be settled with 
sellers. No honest butler, housekeeper, or 
cook, would take less than 2s. 

Phi. Mercy! gracious! 

Aunt M. And in these transactions, as they 
must feel hound to look sharply into the de+ 
livery of full measure, it is regularly under- 
stocd that a room of coals, being seventy sacks, 
should run to eighty, and be counted as such! 
A tolerable increase of profit! 

Phi. But this is shameful collusion. 

Aunt M. And so cleverly done, as almost to 
be amusing, if it were not so roguish. ‘The 
carmen are the great heroes of these exploits, 

Pri. As how? 


vary in their price about 6s. a ton; 





- ee Sere 








Aunt M. In various ways. First, it is en- | 
tertaining to see an adroit fellow of this kind | 
fill the sacks. By doubling half a dozen 
inches at the bottom, they are placed in the 
waggon just so much short of measure as that | 
vacuum would hold. 

Then there is the way to make the waggon 
when filled look altogether right and honest. 
The wharfinger need only give the watchword, 
“* Feather-edge them,”’ and by an ingenious turn 
of the seams, a little oblique, you ‘would swear 
that a more just load of sacks could not be 
crammed in. 

And then again, in shooting into the gentle- 
man’s cellar, under the keen eye of the butler, 
or other servant as aforesaid, there is an art 
of shouldering the sacks, so as to make them 
appear overflowing at top, though they are hol- 
low either in the middle or at the bottom, which 
none but experienced carmen can accomplish 
with the needful dexterity and grace. You may 
see the over-crammed coals flying about in all 
directions. 

Phi. But the buyers are entitled to weigh 
every sack to know whether it is full weight 
or not. 

dunt M. True, child; but not one person in 
five hundred takes this trouble; and indeed the 
remedy is not quite certain; for our friends 
the carmen can often contrive to defeat the 
test, and have almost always a marked full 
sack or two ready for the purpose. 

Pri, Really they are greater knaves than 
their masters. 

Aunt M. They are “much of a muchness;” 
for a great number of the dealers are retired 
servants (which makes their confederacies with 
their friends in place more readily managed), 
or persons who seem to be fit for no other pur- 
suit, except, perhaps, it may be the wine-busi- 
ness—another refuge for the destitute idle. 
But the carmen also play tricks on their own 
account. 

Phi. [ think they do enough on account of 
their employers. 

Aunt M. They don’t think so, but like to 
cheat their masters too. On their drive to de- 
liver the coals, it is their common practice to 
leave a sack or two, as may be, at an amicable 
stable-keeper’s, with the ostler, or at a conve- 
nient public-house, where they can afterwards 
drink out the bequest. 

Phi. Sharp fellows these, notwithstanding 
their clownish looks. My Latin master would 
call them Carmen sack-o-laré. 

Aunt M. The most amusing Carmen, what- 
ever it is, I remember about the city, was a duet 
supposed to be sung by the giants in Guild- 
hall-during a Lord Mayor's dinner. I believe 
it is Gog who sings: 

I really think these City Lords 
Must be a shabby set} 
1 have stood here since King Charles’ days, 
And had no dinner yet! 
Are we to dine to-day ? 
It was King Charles who gave the corporation 
the coal-monoply. 

Pri. But when the sacks are counted at the 
house, as is generally done when all the coals 
are thrown into the hole? 

Aunt M. Oh, my dear, the empty sacks taken 
to be substituted for the full ones when the 
counting over comes into operation, tell quite 
es well as those left on the road. They are 
never wanting. 

Phi. ’Pon my word, it is not easy to say which 
is worst. 

sglunt M. The wharfinger occasionally deducts 
six sacks out of a room; and the account stands 
somewhat thus :— 





Fair profit) .  . ‘ .- O04 0 
On mixing inferior coals ° ° ou O 
Keeping back and making 70 a—~ 

#0 into 80 . . e 18 0 


£216 0 
A man with a brisk business may live pretty 
well on this, if he does not drink champagne 
and claret. 

Pri. Live, like Marshal Count Saxe, at the 
head of his ammunition-waggons! 

Phi. (Fie to pun!) The coal-waggons can 
stand as much fire. 

Aunt M. Good children. But we must not 
forget the Retail-trade, where the poor, who 
buy in small quantities, suffer, as is always the 
case, much more than the rich. ‘The obscure 
coal-shed is a masterpiece of imposition. 

Pri. It can hardly beat the wharf. 

Aunt M. Yes it does; for to all the rascality 
of the wharf it superadds a rascality of its own. 
Of old, the breakage of large coal into small, so 
as nearly to double the measure, was a great 
source of emolument; but they have now to 
deal with weight, and that makes a difference 
to be otherwise provided for. 

Pri. How do they manage? 

Aunt M. Short weight, my dears, is as easily 
managed as short measure. There is a method 
of “tilting” the beam which converts the scales 
into any thing but justice, and resolves the 
paradox of making the heaviest kick instead 
of the lightest. The quality, too, is always the 
worst in the market; and as if that were not 
enough, a certain quantity of dirt,’ literally, 
is mixed with the coal, which, though it does 
not burn, does weigh. This is the sort of coal 
which another honest class of London Lic-bys 
purchase,—those who let lodgings, and furnish 
their lodgers with fuel, at 9d., 1s., or more per 
day. 

Pri. What prices are these! 

Aunt M. The poor pay just now 43d. or dd. 
for a quarter of a hundred of seconds or thirds, 
rendered more heavy- wet by having water 
thrown upon them; and it is an aggravation of 
the evil, that whilst bad coals receive increase 
from this fraud, it does not affect the good. 

Phi. That is in favour of the good. 

Aunt M. Yes; but it adds to the temptation 
to mix inferior and bad sorts with them; for 
these imbibe the pails of water greedily enough 
for all. You must often observe how differently 
the coals burn in the grate. It is entirely ow- 
ing to this nefarious mixing. 

Phi. Cannot it be prevented ? 

Aunt M. I fear not; for one of the greatest 
owners of mines in the kingdom once told me 
that he had endeavoured to get the pure coal 
from his own mine, shipped by his own agent, 
into his; London residence, but in vain; they 
would no more burn in town as they did in the 
north than asbestos would. The river-water, 
he thought, was too much for them, mixed as 
it were by magic. 

Phi. The river was too much for the main! 
eh? 
Aunt M. O, boy! But if the rich suffer thus, 
alas for the poor! Thank Heaven, though a 
stormy, it is not a very cold and severe winter ! 





VARIETIES. 

Polytechnic Institution.—The first of a series 
of evening meetings, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the several papers read at the ordinary 
meetings of the Electrical Society, was held 
here on Saturday evening last, in the micro- 
scope-room. The colossal electrical machine 
has been liberally placed at the disposal of the 
society. The secretary, Mr. Walker, explained 
to a numerous audience his views in regard to 








lightning-conductors. Notices of his memoirs 
have already appeared in our columns. ‘The 
noise of the steam-machinery, when not in 
gear, somewhat prevented Mr. Walker’s voice 
being heard: we trust that this may be reme- 
died, if possible, for the next soirée. 

Our flourishing contemporary The London 
Illustrated News has made an extraordinary 
effort with the beginning of the year, giving, 
in addition to its amply embellished sheet, two 
beautiful views of London on a very extensive 
scale, and altogether admirable specimens of 
wood-engraving. The originality of the de- 
sign of this publication, as usual, affords the 
hint to many imitators; but the principal in- 
stance is about to be furnished in Paris, where 
M. Dubrochet, the eminent publisher, to whom 
we owe the illustrated editions of Gil Blas, Don 
Quixote, &c. &e., is about "aa, an I[Ilus- 
trated News, like that of Lon®on. 

Encouragement of the Arts.—It is always plea- 
sant to find foreign princes patronising the arts 
of our own country. Thus we see from the 
newspapers, that the King of the French has 
just presented Mr. Moon with a valuable bril- 
liant set in gold, and an elaborately wrought 
golden pencil-case, in testimony of his royal 
approbation of some of Mr. Moon’s published 
engravings. 

The Statement of the Journeymen Bookbind- 
ers is under consideration. It reached us too 
late for this Gazette. 

The Marquis of Wellesley’s Library has been 
selling during the last four days by Mr. Evans, 
and large sums given for copies of books anno- 
tated by the classic hand of their late proprietor. 

Railroad-Travelling. — A model for an im- 
proved mode of stopping carriages on railroads, 
and preventing collision, has been submitted 
by a Mr. Lee to General Pasley, the inspector- 
general. 

The Barometer.— The perturbations of the 
barometer during the late storms have been 
extraordinary. ‘Lhe instrument has, perhaps, 
never been observed to undergo such sudden 
and violent changes in this country. The rises 
and falls within twenty-four hours only too 
truly intimated the disasters which have taken 
place over an extensive range of latitude both 
in Great Britain and France. 

Bird’s Nest.—In cross-cutting the limb of an 
oak-tree at Liverpool the sawyers discovered 
the nest of an ox-eyed titmouse, containing six 
young birds, nearly fledged, and in a state of 
perfect preservation. The thinnest part of the 
wood enclosing them was two inches; and their 
incarceration must have been very sudden as 
well as effectual. What would woodpeckers 
have done in such a case? 

Greek and Turkish Remedies.—From the Annals 
of Chemistry. 

Styptic.—As a styptic, roasted coffee with 
vinegar is held in high esteem in Greece. By 
the application of this remedy, violent hamor- 
rhage is quickly arrested. 

Hyoscyamus albus for Toothache.—The stalks 
are used. They are dried, and employed in 
lieu of tobacco for smoking. [In England the 
seeds are occasionally employed for the same 
purpose with useful etfect.— Ed. ] 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Last Year in China to the Peace of Nanking. by 
a Field-Officer actively employed in that Country, fep. 
8vo, 7s. —Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in 
the East; an Overland Journey from India, Visit to 
Athens, &c., by C. RK. Boynes, Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, post 8vo, 10s: 64. —A System of Clinical 
Medicine, by Rh. J. Graves, M.D., 8vo, 18s.—Scientilic 
Wanderings; or, an Attempt to Mechel the Ele- 
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, by the Rey, R. Fraser, 12mo, 5s.— 
Oliver Cromwell; a Drama, in Five Acts, by W. H. 
Leatham, 12mo, 2s —Observations on the C onstruction 
of the New Police F oree, by G. Bakewell, 8vo, ls. 6d.— 
Dr. Arnold’s Introductory" Lectures on Modern His- 
tory, 2d edit. 8vo, 8s. 6d. —Thoughts i in Past Years, by 

the Author of “* The Cathedral,” 3d edit. 32mo, 4s. 6d. 

—Sketches of Young Ladies, Young Gentlemen, and 
Young Couples, 1 vol. fep. 6s. — Sacred Lyries, by R. 
Hine, M.D., 32mo, 3s.—The Atonement of C hrist the 
Hope of his People, by the Rey. W. K. Tweedie, 1&mo, 
Is. 6d. oe s Gle anings in Natural History, 5th edit. 
Imo, 6s. 6d.~The Dramatic Works of J. Sheridan 
ne ing III. post 8vu, 10s. 6d. — Mediterranean 
Sketches, by Lord Francis Egerton, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
Travels in New Zealand, by E. Dietfenbach, M.D., 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. — The Doctrine of Purgatory, &e., as 
maint: —_ by the Romish Church, examined, by the 
Rev. W. fall, 8vo, 12s. — Love-Lette ‘TS of Mrs. 
Piozzi nine when she was Eighty, to W. A. Con- 
way, ore, 2s.—Letters on South America, by J. P. and 
W. P. Robertson, 3 vols. post 8vo, 28s. 6d.—" The Xan- 
thian Marbles, their Discovery and asmission to 
England, imp. 8vo, 5s.—Explanations of some Passages 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. R. Morehead, 
D.D., 3s. 6d. — Phantasmagoria of Fun, edited 
and illustrated by Alfred C rowquill, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
1¥s.—The Reminiscences of an Old Traveller, by Thos. 
Brown, Esq., 4th edit. 8vo, 7s.—A Memoir of Ebenezer 
Birrell, by his Brother, 18mo, ls. 6¢d.—Hymns on the 
Catechism, by the Rey. Isaac Williams, 18mo, 2s. cloth. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 


Jan. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday . From 30 t 29°73 
Friday . . 6 29 | 30 02 Ft 90 
Saturday . 30 + | 2980 29-78 
Sunday. . 30 | 29°78 29 88 
Monday . . 20 | 29-24 
Tuesday 32 | 2 28°99 
W ednesday 29 37 | 28°91 

Wind S.W, and N. W. on the Sth; N.W. and W. by 
S. on the 6th; since S.W. Weather very changeable, 
with frequent, and, at times, heavy rain. Rain fallen, 
435 0fan inch. Snow fellon the evening of the 11th. 


ments of Physic 





Barometer. 
28°70 to 
28 22 
28°96 
28 84 
29°31 
30 09 


Jan, Thermometer. 
Thursday. . 12 |From 27 to 3 
Friday... 13 24 
Saturday . . 14 
Sunday 15 
Monday . . 16 
Tuesday . . 17 
Wednesday . 18 pa 30 22 

Wind N.E. on the 12th, N. Ww. on the 15th and 16th, 
otherwise S andS.W. Weather exceedingly variable; 
snow on the evening of the 11th, morning of the 12th, 
aud afternoon of the Mth. The sudden change in 
temperature between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning 
of Friday the 18th, together with the violent storm of 
wind and rain, is worthy of particular notice; the 
very low state of the barometer is no less remark- 
able; the register of the 13th instant, 28 inches, 22 
hundredths of an inch, is lower by very nearly 6-tenths 
of an inch than recorded during the whole of the year 
isdl. Many wheel-b: wrometers were again rendered 
usele Rain fallen, “41 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cares Henry ADAms, 

Latitude, 51° 37° 32° north. 
Longitude, 3 51) west of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have cordially to thank the editor for No. XII- 
of the Cambridge University Magazine, in which we 
have found commingled most “ readable” papers, which 
shew learning, and | lighter literature and poetry, and 
imagination, well becoming an ancient and favoured 
seat of intellectual education. At the same time we 
may acknowledge the Cambridge University Register 
and Almanack for 1843 (W. A. Warwick), with the 
needful information for members of the various col- 
leges, &e.,and a curious lithographic likeness of Prof. 
W hewell, where the resemblance strikes, whilst the 
execution is almost laughable. 

We have to ack owledge No. I. of Willmer and 
Smith’s European Times (Liverpool), purporting to 
give a condensation of nev price currents, and mer- 
cantile and manufacturing information, for the de- 
parture of every monthly packet. The prospectus 
eschews politics ; but the summary, or leading article, 
forfeits the pledge, and is exce edingly in favour of the 
anti-corn-law league, and otherwise strongly “liberal.” 
The digests of forei: gn and domestic intelligence, and 
the “ markets,” appeas to be carefully done. 

We omitted in last No., at the conclusion of the re- 
port of the Royal Society, to refer to our Paris letter, 
p. 219 of last year’s s voluine, for a notice of Dutrochct’s 

‘Researches on the epipolic force.” In the report 
itself, for “ calorific ” read “ coloritic.” 

We trust to find room for B.A, Oxon. in our next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
rPHE THAMES TUNNEL open to Visitors 


Daily (Sunday excepted) from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m, and is 
brilliantly lighted with Gas. The entrance for a short time longer 
is only on the Middlesex side of the River, and near the Tunnel Pier 
at Wapping, the Rotherhithe entrance —— closed, in order to 
finish the new Staircase. Admittance 1s. ea 
By se of the Board of Dire ctors, 
CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 

Company's Office, 2 W. weal Buildings, City, Jan, 1845. 

N.B. steamboats to Wapping, from Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple 
Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old shades, Old Swan, and Adelaide Piers, 
London —— at every hour. 


ODGSON and A BBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
tothe Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


NITED K I NG DO M LIFE “ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF FROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol | Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Karl Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | 
Directors. 
Jamas Stuant, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanasxt De Casruo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Grahaw 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Mait 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, E 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. John Rite 





Resident . H, Thomson, Ri, 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
4 Macintyre, Esq. 


most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 21. per cent per 


insured with Profits. 

‘The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only a moiety need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

‘The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 


Time Assured. 
& Years 10 Months ° 
4 Years . . . Su 
1000 3 Years . : . jo 0 0 
1000 . 1 Year ° . 2 8 0 
Every information will be afforded on annie ation to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq,, | 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


Frederick Hale’ » Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Ottice daily . - aheek half-past Two o’Clock, 


Suin Assured. Sum added to Policy, 
£ 1000 1367. 13s. 4d. 


100: 


YAGLE LIFE ASS SURANCE 
COMPANY 
3 Crescent, Bridge Street, Blac iketere, London, 
Established by Act of Parliament 1807. 
Directors. 
Joun Ricuarps, Esq., Chairman, 

Sir James M‘Gurcor, Bart., F.R Deputy Chairman. 

The Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, ; Charles T. Holcombe, Esq. 

Bart. ¥.R.S. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir A, Denman Croft, Bart. Peter Skip, 
Charles b. Baldwin, Esg. M.P. | John Spurg < v. 
Licut.-General Sir Johu4Vilson, | Henry Tufnell, Esq. M.P. 

K.C. William Wy brow, Esq. 

Distinct Tables for Male and Female Life. 

The Directors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in which 
the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all ages distin- 
guishe In consequence of this Sie anny the younger Male 
Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary rates; the Female 
Lives lower than any other oilice, 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurances of 100/., to be 
received un the death of a 


| 
MALE, VEMALE. 


ven Years.| Whole Life. 





Aye. Seven Years.) Whole Life. 
20 | 3 £2 

30 3 2 

ei 4 

a0 3 

60 5 


. 





NMI 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


” ‘Prospec tus 1s exhibiting this remarkable distinction atevery age, may 

be obtained at the office of the Company. 
Foreign Life Insurance. 

Life Assurances may be effected for the Australian Colonies, with- 
out any extra premium beyond the sea risk; and at moderate rates 
tor the East and West Indies; for any of the British Colonies or | 
Garrisons; for a continued or especial sea or climate risk ; or for the | 
duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic duty. 

The Bonus. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured for the | 

whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at home. | 
By order, 
HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the | 


Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had | 


| Richard Holmes Coote, 


- of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 1540, is as | 
: | follows:— 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
_59 Throgmorton Street, Bank,—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament, 
Tuomas FAnxcoma, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wu.wiaM Lear, i+» Deputy Chairman, 
William Banbury, “thd | Rupert Ingleby, Faq. 
Edward Bates, Thomas Kelly, Esq., “ 
‘Thomas C: _ sq 5 sq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sherif 
James Clift, of London and Miadicsex. 
Rt. Hon. Jehu Hemphary, M.P. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London, 
Physician—Dr. Jeans, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon —W. Couls rrederick’s Plac ey Old Jewry. 
Consulting Ae tuatg—-Eiahiniae Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 50,0001, the assured have! 
the security of the Company's income of 50,000/. per annum — 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger omensl 
than the estimated ilities of the Company. 

The rates of prew n are reduced to the lowest scale com 
with oa yee of the assured and the stability of the pr 
thereby effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediat 
certa poss, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and irequentil 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of protits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 


8 40 19 1 £1 
7 = 





8 1 

0 1 9 
1 1 iW lw 
4 3 v0 6 


One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain sia ag 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, o 
may be paid off a y¥ time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debt 
provision tor a family when the least present outlay is de ble, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found t 

be particularly favourable tu the Assured. 
The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before twa o'clock, 
E. BATES, Res, Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


oh 
ORPORATION of the AMICABL 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.v. 1706, 
13 Serjeants’ Inn, Flect Street, London. 
Directors, 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon, ) Welbore Ellis, Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | Charles Fidde Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq. 
John Bostock, M.D Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq 
W. Fuller Boteler, E John Round, Esq., M.P. 
* heophilus Thompson, M.D, 

This Society (the oldest in existence for out Assurances 6 
Lives) is conducted on a plan which aftords y Ss Members t 
full benetit of Mutual Assurance without cerca ‘abil 

Every person on whose life an assurance: effected for one or mo! 
shares, whether for his own benetit, or by a Contributor having aj 
interest in his life, is admittec orporation. 

The res ¢ interests of the m rs and contributors are 
sented by shares in the joint stoc Corporation, each Sh: ™ 
being guaranteed to produce 2U0/. at “the least upon the death of thy 
inember, 

The whole of the profits are divided among the representatives 
nominees of the deceased members, in proportion to the amount 
their respective assurances, and without reference to the length 
time during which the policy may have been in force. 

There is no proprietary body ; no commission is allowed to Agents 
| and the affairs of the Corporation are managed at the sinallest possi 
ble expense; the profits are, therefore, the utmost the premiums ca) 
attord. 

Persons whose lives are assured with this Society, may travel to o} 
from, or reside in any part of Europe, without paying any additiona 
premium, 





Esq., Q.C. 


T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


: ~ Oak Caretage fas for C haved Decorations, ‘$e. 
N ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO. 


Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Bios 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, bse 
Specimens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic 
ot Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Paneling, 
Tracery, Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Alta reens, Pulpit: 
Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Orga 
Fronts, &c. at one half the price usually ch 
Estimates giv 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
By their process a most important saving in expense and time wil 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churc hes or Mansions, either it 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any dese tiption of wood, It j 
le to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chai 
Sabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Moul 
ings, &c. &c, 
No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, Londo 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its su 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the ski 
possessing an aromatic and lasting pe each Packet is labelle 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Cast! 

A variety of highly pertumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pi 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s ParskrvaTive Tootn-Powver, an effectual preparati 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 


| healthy condition, is exe eedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest 


ing the Teeth ot “area impurity, increases the beauty of the enam 
in polish and colour. 

Henprix’s Moriiinr is the most beneficial extract of oleaginow 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair] 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is ac — specific for producing a ne’ 
growth where the Hair is failin, 

Henpair’s Corp Cream o¥ a ‘8, prepared in great perfection 

ImPROVED ScowERING Drops, tor removing greasy spots from Silk: 

INDELIBL: a Ink, for Linen, to be used without praperationl 
1s, a bottle, 
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ADEIRA PLACE, VENTNOR, ISLE 
of WIGHT.—It having een suggested iy ‘ 
that the mildness of the climate of Ventnor bei 
season of the yé ere than that of Cowes 
stem for restoring the Injuries sus- 

Enfeebled Organs of Speech by over-exertion in Public 
Re » Preaching, Disorders of the Lge, &c., as well as for 
Fasoring all Impediments of Speech ; has made arrange- 
ments to remove from Cowes to Ventnor, aie re ~ purposes practising 
for the ensuing three months. 


Ivy indi West Cowes, Jan. 16, 1843. 


MADEIRA HOU SE Fer ‘the Benefit 


of persons in delicate health, or who are labouring under 

protracted or variable disorders of the Internal Organs, or of the 

Joints.—Under the superintendence of a gentleman who has had 

peculiar opportunities of observing Le advantages of a warm climate, 

| a complete establishment has been formed, in which an uniformly 

high temperature, together with airiness and the indispensable com- 
forts of an invalid, has been carefully considered. 

ee for particulars must be by letter, addressed to Mr. 


One or two domestics, in declining health, and of superior charac- 
ter, may find an advantageous engagement. 
36 Bedford Square, 


[ELD'S CHEAP STATIONERY WARE- 
HOUSE, 65 Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Street.—Post- 
| age Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Mourning Envelopes, 2s. per hun- 
dred. Good Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, 4s + per ream; Fools- 
| cap, 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream; Satin Nore-P a 
er ream; Ulotting-Cases, Od. each. The best 
} 10 sticks 1s. ‘The celebrated Magnum Bonum $ 
dozen. Albums, from Is. each. Scrap-Books, 4 
Books, 4d. each. Bibles, handsomely bounc 
Books, to match, ls. 6d. each. Masie-Cases, lock a 
Club-louse Cards, ls. 6d. per pack, Cumberland Leads Pencils, 
. per dozen, 
Please to copy the Name and Address. 


RIV AT E PUPIL. ary Clergyman, for 
- — years Tutor to a Nobleman, and subsequently receiving 
Bix Pupils into his house, a moderate distance from London, would 
be chad to fill a Vacancy with a Gentleman’s Son whose Education 
er Health may require more than common attention, 
Letters addressed to the Rev. J. C. C., Post Office, Hampton Court, 
— will be forwarded to him, 





SALE BY AUCTION. 
Sale of an important and genuine Collection of Pic- 
tures, Drawings, Engravings, Sc. 
MANCHESTER. 


ESSRS. T. WINSTANLEY and SONS, 


Liverpool, have the honour to Sane, that they have 
received directions from the Executors of the lat 
BENJAMIN HICK, Esa. oF BOLTON, 
To SELL by AUCTION, 
At the EXCHANGE GALLERY, DUCIE PLACE, MANCHESTER 
On TUESDAY, the 21st February, and Three _ Days, 
j at Half-past Ten o’Clock each 1 
The valuable, well-known, and m Jmired bos LECTION of the 
late Proprietor : Pa capibal ‘PAINTINGS by celebrated Mas- 
rs of the PraLtan, FLemisn, Du st “uM, and Bririsit Schools; a tasteful 
5 ection of Modern DRAWINGS in V 
creed ENGRAVINGS, after Sir Daviy Witxie and other 
| Painters, collected during a period of thirty years, from the 
| favourable public and private opportunities, with acknowledged taste 
and judgment, and at a very liberal expense. 
The productions of the FOREIGN SCHOOLS of PAINTING con- 
sist of a ** Holy Family,” by Rafaelle—a duplicate of the principa 
Group of the “ Virgin and pe he with the Magdalen,” from his : 
brated Picture called “S$ nd undoubted from the hand 
nificent ** nett of Christ,” 
of Annibale 
Cario Dolce —a 





ith fine Specimens of 


ike high talents of Dirugiona, Sasso aearag, Paul Veronese, Carlo 
[Marat Murillo, and Gaspar Por t ital and highly 
nished * Interior, with Figures,” t ivk the younge' 

[truly valuable for its extraordinary qu y, and the purity of its pr 
servation. Select Specimens of — Works of Wonvermaus, Paul 
Potter, David iers, Brawer, Gerard Dow, Ostude, DBackhuysen, 
Platzer, Vernet, Van Stry, and har Masters. 

The Selection of MODERN ART, which sae the acai and 
good taste with which M ¥ ed the BRITIS 
comprises the original fi ned Sketc! npc 
Sacrament at Calder House,” by the Lease vid Wilkie, purchased 
at the sale of his Pictures in Londor 


\ 
ur genuine Landscapes, by 


: ’ A 

— The Letter from Sea,” by Kaight — wiih shes slenitig 
ing subjects, by Howard, Eustlake, Lee, Tenant, John Wilson, 
‘Sephinat Seauers Poole, Carmichael, Zeitter, Bradley, Barker, he 

B he late B jamin We est, P. +y Westall, &c. &e. 

nd +“pand«emonium,” by John Martin — 
oon ofa rien Armament,” by Linton— and a Selection from the 

‘SEC E, bet of which 


| 


iMr. Hick; amongst them w und the “ Inqui * Captain 
|Macheath,” * fag Black Dwart,” “ The Benediction,” “ Lucy Ash- 
Hton,” and ot! 

The WATER. COLOUR DRAWINGS comprise the o 
lof the “ Presentation of the Key. of Edinburgh to George t 
‘at Holyr .” by Sir D. Wilkie, with other judiciously selected 3 
mens Seid wena Danby, Stanfield, Si ae Westall, Cat 

Prout, Cox, Cooper, Austin, Holland, J. M. W ight, Liverseeye, Richard. 
son, Vickers, Stephany ff Nash, Copley Fielding, and other eminent 

Artists of the justly admired English Water-colour School. 

Amongst the Engravings is a complete set of the well-known and 
celebrated subjects after Sir David Wilkie, some of them in states of 
jgreat rarity, and the whole in excellent condition; numerous speci- 
{mens of the able talent of Dov, Robinson, and other English and Fo- 
jreign Engravers. 

The whole may be viewed three days previous to the Sale. Cata- 

ay be had at Mr. Grundy’s, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
Winstanley, Paternoster Row, London ; at the office of the 
‘« Midland Counties’ Herald,” Birmingham; at the place of Sale; 
‘and of Messrs. T. Winstanley and Sons, Church Street, Liverpool. 
To prevent intrusion, no person will be admitted to. the view or 
Sale without a Catalogue, which will be charged One Shilling each. 


tal sketch 


ater-colours; select Proofs of 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
Royal Hibernian Academy. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
OTICE is given to Exhibitors that the 


Seventeenth Annual EXHIBITION of Painti nee me ulpture, 
and A tecture, of the Royal Hibernian Acadeny, 1 Open on 
MONDAY, the Ist of May next; and that all works igor to for 
Exhibition must be sent to the Academy House on or before SaruR- 
vay, the 20th April. 


GEORGE PETRIF, R.ULA., Secretary. 
Academy House, Lower Abbey Street, Gth Jan. 1815. 


r x T 
HE CHINESE COLLECTION, 

Myde Park Corner.—Consisting of objects exclusively chi. 
Nese, Surpassing in extent and grandcur any simil: w diyplay in the 
known world, entirely filling the spacious 
and embracing upwards of Fifty Figures “ue 
miles, in their Native Costumes, trom the tighest } 
blind Mendicant ; also, many thousand Specimens, illustrating the 
Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hundred 
million Chinese, is NOW OPEN from Ten till Ten. 


Adnnission, 2s. 6d. Children under Twelve, 1s. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 25th inst., in 1 vol. post Svo, the 


ra > ,D4 + 
¢jreene of SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
Expressed in Parliament and in Public. 
By W. T. HALY, Esyq,, of the Parliamentary Galleries. 
“Where is the man who has more explicitly declared than I have 

his opinions upon all the — constitutional questions that have of 
late years been raised ave L not, when “ny question has been 
brought forward of iniccenee public » invariably expressed 
my opinions in plain a explicit terms 2” rR. Peel in the House of 
Commons, May 27, 18 

Whittaker and Co. Ave-Maria Lane, and all Booksellers, 


On the Ist February, demy Svo, price 12s. ay 


OL. VII. of COLLIER’S SHAKE- 


SPEARE. The Text formed from an entirely new Colla- 

tion of. the old Editions, with their ious Readings, Notes, a 
Life of the Poet, and a History of the Early English Drama. 

Contents or Vor. Vil.—Julius Cusar — Macbeth — Hamlet — 
King Lear — Othello. 

To be completed in Eight Volumes. The type is the largest and 
handsomest used for tweuty years for any cdition of the works. 

Whittaker and Co., Aye Maria Lane. 





8 New Rastiagien Streel, en. 1, 1843, 
R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WORKS 
- DOIN 


GSin CHINA: being the Personal 
mS. of an Officer 5 in the late C biinese: Expedition, from 
1841 to the Conclusion of the Peace of Nanking. By Lieut. ALzx. 
Mvureay, 18th Royal Irish. Post 8vo. 


2TITIAN: a Romance of Venice. By 


R. SHELton Macxenzir, LL.D. vols, 


3. ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By 


MARTIN . Small Svo. 


r . t , 
4, NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to 
“a LAT; ; including an account of the Insurrection at that place in 
1810, and a Memoir on Eastern Balochistan, 1 z sg. 
Forming the Fo 
In one vol. demy 8vo, with a new ae of the Various Gimeacioe on 
pag of the Indus traversed by the Author, prepared by 
Himself. 


5. The DOUBLE DUEL; or, Hoboken. A 


Novel. By Tizovons S. Fay, Esq., Author of “ The Countess,” &c, 
In S vols. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 

1. The COURT of ENGLAND under the 
HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. Seg GR F, Esq., 
Author of Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of 
the Stuarts.” In 5 vols. Svo, with Portraitg. 

2. The PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. By 


Arrep CrowguiLt. In 2 vols. with about 150 Illustrations. 


3. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, ARTS, a of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. Sr. Joux, 
Esq. In 5 vols. Svo. 

4, The Secon Series of the INGOLDSBY | 
LEGENDS 
Esq. Post 8vo, with Illustrations by Leech. 

5. The JACK O’LANTERN (Le Feu- 
Follet); or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. By J. Fenimore 
at Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. 

6. The WASSAIL BOWL. By Axzert 
pc Esq. 2vols., with numerous characteristic Illustrations 
by Leech, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


3; Or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuoztas Incoupssy, | 


| POETEY for the 


Lady Bulwer’s New Work. 
Now realy at all the Libraries, in 5 vols. post 8vo, 
‘ 
IANCA CAPPELLO. 
By LADY BULWE R,' Author of “ Cheveley.” 

“In ¢ Bianca Cappello’ we have the story of a beautiful and high. 
born Venetian—a love-tale fraught with stirring ingredtents—a work 
of exciting interest.”—Satiri 

“A charming production Court Jourual. 

“ A beautiful and intensely exciting tiction."—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 

“It is a great advance on Lady Bulwer’s former fictions."—Athe. 
neu. 

Edward dss Publisher and Librarian, 19 Holles Street. 
“in one thic k ealaiin » Svo, price LSs. 
ISTORY of LETTER-WRITING, from 
the Earliest Period to the Fiith Century. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Fsy., Barrister-at-Law. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly, 


Post 8vo, pp. 272, cloth, Gs. 
HE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
obtained principally from Oral Tradition. Collected and 
Edited 
By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
. ° 
English Surnames; a Series of Essays on 
Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
By Marx Antony Lower, Esq. Post Svo, pp. d60, with Twenty 
Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. ; a few copies on large paper, 10s. 6d. 
J.R. Smith, 4 Old C ompton Sercet, 


Soho, iondon. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, price 7s. . Gd. bound, 


EW HOLLAND; its Colonisation, Pro- 
ductions, and Resources, — ‘ya atious on the Rela 
tions subsisting with GREAT BRITA 
By THOMAS B- eee 4 ETT, 
Assistaut-Surgeon dist Light Infantry. 
This work refers to every colony of New Holland, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In a Pocket Volume, price 7s. 
[NSrtroTtion ES PL; or, Meditations 
and Devotions originally eattectsd and published by H. 1. in 
1630; and in later Editions ascribed to the learned Bishop Laus- 
CELOT ANDREWS. 

Edited and arranged by W. H. HALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of London, and Master of the c harterhouse. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may be had, 
Bp. Andrews’ Private Devotions. Trans- 
Iated ty Dean Srannors. With Portrait. Pocket size, ls. Gd. 


lu 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
APTISMAL REGENFERATION.— 

A Notice of ** An Examination of the Charge of the Lord 
ishop of London, delivered October 1842,”? which appeared in the 

= Record’ » sae spaper. 
By the Rev. J. OSMOND DAKEYNE, M.A 
Senate of St. Benedict, Lincoln, and Dome: Stic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Karl Cowper. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churohyaei, and Waterloo Place, 


New Volume of ‘Know Les? S's Dramatic Works. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth, Vol. 3 of 
IK NOWLES’S DRAMATIC WORKS 
Also, price 16s. cloth, 
Knowles’s Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edward wacatig + Dover Street. 


8v0, | price 2s, 


OVE-LETTERS of Mrs. PIOZZI (written 
when she was eighty) to the ee Actor, WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS CONWAY, aged Twenty-seven 
** Written at three, four, and five o'clock (in the morning), by 
an octogenary pen, a heart (as Mes. Lee says) twenty-six years old, 
and, as H.L.P. feels it to be, all your own.” — Letter V1., Oct, 3, 


J. R. Smith, 4 Ola Compton Street, Soho, London, 





Peter Priggins, 
Price 2s. Gd., Second Scries of 
MILLION. 
Edited by PETER PRIGGINS. 
M. P.’s Letter to P.P., with Notes by the Sub-Editor. 


Cunningham and pease Publishers, Adelaide Strect, 
afalgar Square. 


*,* The bs irst Series is still on Sale. 


Astronomy. 


CELESTIAL ATLAS of all the CON 


STE LLATIONS visible in GREAT BRITAIN, with cor- 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s., the 
EMINISCENCES ofan OLD 
TRAVELLER throughout different PARTS of EUROPE; 
Including Historical Details of the 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE, and ANECDOTES of the COURT. 
By THOMAS BROWN, Esq. 
Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. 


. 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Duncan and Malcolm, 
aternoster Row. 





lank Maps of the Stars. It contains ten large Maps 
me engray ed; and from the peculiarity of its plan affords an 
easy and expeditious means of ac: cero 4 a practical acquaintance 
with the Fixed Stars, and is particular y adapted to the use of tlic 
Elder Classes in Schools aud amateur Astronomers. 
By J. MIDDLETON, 
Teacher of the Use of the Globes and Astronomy. 
Price :—Plain, 1/. 1s. ; beautifully coloured, 1/. 8s. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Companion to the Celestial Atlas; con- 
taining Directions for its Use, a Dissertation on _— Fixed Stars, 
Plates of double Stars, Nebule, &c. &e. Price 
Whittaker and Co. 
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Mr. James's New Romance. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


fr Oo R E S$ T D 
1 a Romance of Old Times. 


by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ Morley Frnstein,” “ The Robber,” &c 
Also, by the same Author, 
Morley Ernstein; or, the Tenants of the 
Heart. Ani, 
The Life and Times of Richard Ceeur de 
Lion. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Acents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
Bradfute, eer 


Classical Works 
FOR 
STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCIIOOL. 


I. 
M ITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTO- 
PHANES, — English Notes. 8vo. 


Knights—4. Clouds: 102. each.— 
K _ lbs. 


}. Acharnenses —2. eee 


MATTHIAS G R bEK GRAMMAR. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
Hr. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS 
Second Edition, 8vo, l4s. 
TV, 
MULLER'S DORIANS. 
Translated by Y’crNxeL and Lewra. Second Edit., 2 vols, 8vo, 263. 
Vv, 
NOMERUS. 


By Rev. Joun Witrtiams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 
vo, 103. Gd. 


GREECE GRAM MATIC: RUDIMENTA 
in usum Scholarum. 
12mo, 8s. 6d. bound. 
\E GRAMMATIC/ RUDIMENTA 
MINORA., 
12mo, ls. 6d. bound. 
The latter work is intended for beginners; and consists of those 
parts of the former which are printed in larger type. 
LATIN/E GRAMMATIC/AE RUDIMENTA; 
Or, Latin Grammar for Use of Schools. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. bd. 
This Grammar is printed i in the same size as the * Gracw Gram- 
matic Rudimenta,” to which references are made throughout. 
These Grammars are used at the Public Schools. 
Vil. 
ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS; 
Designed for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, 
with Prefatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 
By the Rev. W. Oxewuam, M.A., Second Master of Harrow 
School, 12mo, ‘4a. bound. 
VIL. 
MATTHL#’'S SHORTER GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 


For the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 3s. bound. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Price 68; cloth, or 6s, bound, gilt leaves, 


{CIENTIFIC WANDERINGS; 
Or, Results of Observation and Experiment: 
val an Attempt to illustrate the Elements of Physics, by an Appeal 
to Natural and Experimental Phenomena. 
By the Rev, R, FRASER. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 
“ No reader, be he old or young, will rise from the — of this 
ume, without deriving from it Loth gratification 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 


GRA 





and instruction. 


Gell and Bradfute, Fdinburgh ; Longman and Co., and Duncan and 
Malcolm, Paternoster Row, London. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
SYSTEM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


with the Outlines of Astronomy, compiled upon a new and 
improved plan from the best and most recent authorities, For the 
wwe of Schools and Private Students. 


By JOHN WHITE, 
Teacher of English, Geography, and History, Edinburgh. 
Also new Editions of the following Works, by the same Author :— 
The First and Second Books for Children, 
price 6d. 
The Third Book for Children, price 1s. 
The Fourth Book for Children, with numer- 
us Exercises, price 1s. Gd. 
An Abstract of General Geography, price Is. 
A New Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d. 


Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and 24 .» London; nd all other 
ookselle’ 





15 Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 21. 
N ISS LAWRANCE’S HISTORY of 
WOMAN in ENGLAND, and her INFLUENCE on SO- 
‘Yand LITERATU! 1 vol. small Svo, with Illustrations, 
. 6d. bound. Is now ready. 


Also just published, 


ADAM BROWN, ithe MERCHAN 
A Novel. By Horace Suir ESqee — of ool 
House,” **The Moneyed Man, Sy 3 vol 
In a few days, 


Lorp Wittiam Lennox’s Novet, “ THE 
TUFT-HUNTER.” 3 vols. 
Heury Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


William Mulready, R.A. 
Square Svo, price One Guinea, or in morocco, lis. extra, 


r r > x + 
HE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
With 32 Hlustrations by Witt1am Muterapy, R.A. 
The whole engraved by Joun THompson. 
Published December 20th 

Sir Walter Scott says the Vicar of W sakes ld is “ one of the 
most delicious mor of fictitious composition on which the hu- 
man mind was ever employed ;”* and ** we read the Vicar of Wake- 
field in youth and in age — we turn to it again and again, and bless 
the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to 
human nature, 

t is the nearest to perfee tion of any volume that has hitherto 
senna from the British press.”’—./rt-Union, January, 1d43. 

*¢ One of the most beautiful editions of any standard author that 
has appeared for many years, and decidedly the beat _ hich has ever 
been published of this deservedly popular English classic. 
United Service Gazette, January 7, 1343. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, 


Rev. Eeonard Jong, M.A. F.L.S. Be. 
TNHE NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. 
By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE. 
A new Edition, in foulscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with 26 Illustrations, 
Notes 
By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 
Author of ** A Manual of British Vertebrate Animals.”’ 

‘* Every body knows that the History of Selborne has gone 
through many editions; no one, however, has, to our mind, so 
fully entered into the feelings of the author as Mr. Jenyns. lis 
notes are judicious and apposite, neither too many nor too few.” — 
Gardener's Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1842. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


In Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


RIMITIVE CHRISTIA WOGStHIIF s 

or, the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church again 

the Invocation of ney and Angels, and the Blessed Virgin =. 
y J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St, Giles in the Fields, and late Fetlow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Also, by the same Author, just published, 


A Father’s Letters to his Son on Confirma- 
tion. Price Is, 6d. 


~ Tow nsend’s Sheenatestont penne nt of the Bible. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, price 3/. Gs. a New Edition of 


HE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historical 
and Chronological Order, in such manner that the Books, 
Chupters, Xe. &e. may be read as one connected History, in the 
very Words of the Authorised Translation. With copious Notes, 
Indexes, and Marginal References. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*,* The Old and New Testaments are sold separately ; and the 
Bible, without the Annotations, may be had, in a single volume, 
price YU. 4s. 


Complete French School, by Mons. Le _— 


ART L—L’ECHO de PARIS; being a 
Selection of Phrases a person would hear daily if living in 
France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Fifth edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts, price 4s. neatly bound. 
By M. LE PAGE, Professor of French in London, 
Also, lately published by the same Author, 


°¢ x ° 

Part 2.— Gift of Fluency in French Con- 
versation. A set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Lan- 
mage, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to express 
imself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. Second edition, 
with Notes, 5s. 6d. 

Part 3—The Last St tep to French; or, the 
Principles of French Grammar displayed in a series of Short Lessons, 
each of which is followed by Questions and Exercises, with the 
Versitication, 3s. Gd. A 

~ 
French School Complete; the Three Parts 


bound in one volume, price 1Us. 


Also 
The French Master “for the Nursery; or, 

First Lessons in French, for the Use of Junior Pupils. By M. ir 
Pace. 5s. 6d, neatly boun 

“M. le Page is the best "idiomatic instructor we know of. His 
dialogues on the sound of French letters, and the parts of speech, are 
of first-rate excellence.”—Court Magazine. 

“™M. le Page's tabulation of the verbs is - complete as it is good ; 


his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like; and his Exercises are well 
graduated, and likely to exercise the student’ 's mind with his memory.” 
—Ge pence 's Mayuzine. 

» schools and private teachers these volumes must be invalu- 
able. nn snonthly Review. 


London: Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Within, 





Classical Works 
BY THE 
Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow cf Trinity College, Cambridge. 
I, 
INTRODUCTION to 


with easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Il. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION | to 
GRFEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fourth Edition, 5s. 6¢. This 
work, which is nearly on Ollendorff’s plan, consists of a Greek Syntax 
founded on Buttman’s, and easy Sentences to be translated into 
Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSF COMPOSITION. Fifth Fdition, 6s. 6d. This work, 
like the foregoing, is ftuunded on the principles of imitation and fre. 
quent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exer- 
cise-Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the subject of 
Synonymes. This and the preceding work are now used at all, or 
nearly all, the public schools, A Se cond Part is just realy, 


Iv. 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN-BOOK. Third 


Fdition (with additi: mal Construing Lessons). 3s. The object of 

this work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and fre- 

quent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first 

day of f his beginning his oo = is recommended by the Ox- 

ford Diocesan Board of Educ usetul Work for Middle or 

eae reial Schools; and aiaea Brg the National Society's Training 
College at Chelsea, 


SECOND LATIN- BOOK and PRAC- 
wie GR. AMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry's First Latin. 
Book.” In l¢mo, price 4s. 


PRACTICAL 
GREEK ACCIDENCE ; 


second Edition, 5s. id. 


VI. 
A FIRST VERSE-BOOK. Intended as 


an Easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter, In 
12mo, price 2s, 


7 
A PRACTICAL 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION 

ameter and E > Vel 
Horatian Met 
Versilication. 


Vil. 
INTRODUCTION to 
( ger ap — “ Ides esd nH 


’ of Poetic al ‘Phranolagy, and Hints on 
In Sto, price s. Ud. 


Vl. 
ECLOGZ OVIDI A NE; with English 
Notes, &c. Fifth Edition, price 2s. fd. This work is from the Fifth 
Part of the “ Lateinisc hes E lementa arbuc h” of Protessors Jacobs and 


Doring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and in 
America. 


Ix. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of Grorrrenn; with Notes and Excur- 
suses. In 8vo, price 7s. bd. 


The ETON SYNTAX (in English and 
Latin), with additional a wer" ‘ecg Examples from Broder 
and others. Second Edition, ¢ 

XI. 

HISTORIZ ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for Con 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edition, price 44, 

XII. 

DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 
LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Aano.p, B.A. 
Price 7s. tid. 

XIIr. 


ECLOGA: HORATIANS. (Nearly ready.) 
xIv. 


An ENGLIS a GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 


CAL SCHOOLS; being Practical Introduction to English Prose 
Composition, Second Laition, 4s. 6d. This work is much enlarged, 
with the addition of a Syntax and a Course of Exercises. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watcrloo Place. 





School-Books by William Butler. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, on 
a new Plan, designed for daily use. 11th Edition, enlarged by Tuomas 
Bourn. 12mo, 7s. bound, 
2. Arithmetical Questions, on a new Plan. 
12th Edition, with Additions by Gkorncs Frosr. 12mo, 6s. bound. 


3. Exercises on the Globes and Maps, in- 
terspersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chronological, Mytho- 
logical, and Miscellaneous Information; on a new Plan. To which 
are added, Questions for Examination. With an Appendix, by which 
the Constellations may be easily known. By ToomAs Bourn. 14th 
Edition. 12mo, 6s, bound. 


4. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 
26. Gd. 

5. Miscellaneous Questions in English His- 
tory and Biography. 4th Edition, enlarged by Tuomas Bove. 
12mo, 4s, bound, 

6. Geographical Exercises on the New Tes- 
tament. \With Maps. Sth Edition, enlarged by Tuomas Bovey. 
12¢mo, 5s. Gd. bound, 

7. Arithmetical Tables. 19th Edition, with 
Additions, by Tuomas Bourn. Price 8d. sewed. 


Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 
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NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


1. 


THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA 
TO THE PEACE OF NANKING. 
As sketched, in Letters to his Friends, by a FIELD- 
OFFICER actively employed in that Country. 
Foolscap 8vo, with new Map, 7s. cloth. 


2. 
NOTES AND REFLECTIONS 


During a RamMBLEin the East, an OVERLAND JOURNEY 
from Inpra, Vistt to ATHENS, &e. 
By C. R. BAYNES, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service. 
Post Svo, with Engravings, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
3. 


NEW HOLLAND: 


ITS PRODUCTIONS, CAPABILITIES, AND TRADE. 
With Advice to Emigrants, and Observations .on the 
Relations subsisting with Great Britain. 

By THOMAS BARTLETT, 
Assistant-Surgeon 51st Light Infantry. 

Post 8vo, 7s. Gd. cloth, 

4. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
CAMPAIGNS 1n AFFGHANISTAN, &c. 
Detailed in a SERIES of LETTERS of the late Colonel 
DENNIE, of H. M. 13th Light Infantry, Aid -de- 

Camp to the Queen. 
Foolscap Svo, with Map, 5s. cloth. 
5. 
THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC 


LIFE OF GERMANY. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Medium 8vo, with above Fifty Engravings on Wood, 
21s. cloth, 
6. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, 

Selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey. 

With an Introduction by Lord JOHN RUSSELL, 
Vol. I., 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


7. 
MASTERMAN READY; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
By Captain MARRYAT, C.B. 
3 vols, foolscap 8vo, with numerous Wood-Engravings, 
22s. 6d. cloth, 
8. 


The PRISM of THOUGHT, for 1843. 
By the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
Feap. 4to, 12s, richly bound and ornamented, 
“ A charming little gem."—Moraing Herald. 
9. 

RESEARCHES INTO THE NATURE AND AFFINITY OF 
ANCIENT and HINDU MYTHOLOGY, 
By Lieut.-Colonel VANS KENNEDY, 

Of the Bombay Military Establishment. 
4to (1831), 22. 12s. 6d. boards, 


By the same Author, 
RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN AND AFFINITY OF THE 
PRINCIPAL 


LANGUAGES of INDIA and EUROPE. 
Ato (1828), 2/. 12s. 6d, boards. 
10. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE: 


Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts 
which have recently been cast upon it by Geological 
Speculations. 
By the Rev. L. VERNON HARCOURT. 
2 vols. Svo, 36s. cloth. 


*,° The chief object of this work is to trace the remembrance of 
the Deluge in the religion and superstitions of all nations; and it 


contains a great amount of interesting and erudite inquiry into these 


| consisting of 23 coloured Maps, with Index of nearly Ten Thousand 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS 
AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF ESTABLISHED 
ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
PRINTED FOR 
» BROWN, GREEN, 


1. 
A SECOND LATIN VERSE-BOOK;; or, 


* Full Sense” for Hexameters and Flegiac Verses; with Notes, Ta- 
ila and Index. Originally drawn up by the late ‘C. Ravixn, B. A., 
formerly Head- Master of the Grammar-School, Morpeth. Re: -wdited, 
with considerable Additions, by T. K. Arxoip, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Just ready. 


LONGMAN AnD LONGMANS. 


3 


ENGLISH;; or, the Art of Composition ex- 
plained in a Series of ‘Instructions and Examples. By G. F.Granam, 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth, 
“ Calculated to render that which to youth is generally made a 
frightful drudgery, an interesting study and a pleasing recreation, 
atlas, 
3. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, scent from the best Sources, 
By the Rey. J. FE. Ripping, M.A. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged, 14. 11s. Gd. cloth, 


Abridged for Schools, 12s. bound. 
The English-Latin and Latin-English por- 


tions of each of the above, may be had separately, 


A Diamond Pocket Latin Dictionary is just 


ready. 
4. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT; with copions 
English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Broomriesp, D. D. F.S.A. Fourth 
Edition, revised. ‘2 vols. 8vo, with Map, 40s. cloth, 


School Edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Lexicon to the New Testament, fcap. 8vo, 
9s. cloth, 
5. 


An ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


By Samvurn Burien, D.D,, late Lord Bishop of Lichtield, 
and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. Edited by the 
Author's Son. New edition, re-engraved, with Corrections from the 
Government Surveys, and the most recent sources of information, 
Svo, 12s, half-bound. 

By the same Author, 


A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. A new edition, revised by his Son, Svo, 
Ys. boards; 108. Gd, bound, 


6. 
A LEXICON ofthe GREEK L ANGUAGE. 
ist 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools; containing, 1. A Greek-Eng] 
Lexicon, combining ae meni ee of an Alphabetical and Di 
arrangement.—%. An re age a -Greek Lexicon, more copious tha 
that has ever yet appeared. To mic h is pre} tixed a Concise Grammar 
of the Greek Language. By the Rev. J. A. Gris, LL.D., late Fellow 
of C, C, Coll. Oxon, 2d edition, with Corrections. Svo, 21s. cloth. 


7. 
A GRAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRA- 


PHY, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons, with Maps and 
Engravings. By the Rev. J. Gonosmirn. Revised and corrected by 
Huan Murnay, Esq., Author of “ The Encyclopedia of f Geography,” 
&c. New edition, enlarged and improved, royal 1Sino, 3s. 6d. bound, 

In this edition, besides the addition of all new information, Coun. 
tries which have risen in importance, as the British Colonies in 
America and Australia, the United States, China, Prussia, and 
various others, have been treated at greater length. 


8. 
A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the 


GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens: 
comprehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, and Motion 
ofthe Earth; with the natural Changes of its Surface, caused by 
ee Earthquakes, &e., together with the Principles of Meteoro- 
logy and Astronomy; with the Theory of Tides, &c. Preceded by 
an extensive Selection of Astronomical and other Definitions, &c. &c. 

By Tuomas Kerrn. New edition, considerably ty by J. Row: 
BUTHAM, F.R.A.S. 12mo, with 7 Plates, Gs. Gd. bou 


9. 
MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. New and 


only Genuine Edigion, 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 

In the present edition all the eperornas has been carefully cor- 
rected, and brought down to the latest period. The History has 
been continued to the reign of her Boal Majesty. The Biogra phy 
has been completed by adding the Names of the most distinguished 
Persons deceased since the first publication—as Byron, Scott, Mack- 
intosh, Park, Watt, Arkwright, Lawrence, Wilkie, Laplace, La- 
grange, Necker, Goethe, Schiller, Werner, Beethoven, &c. 
Elements of A ,and the Q m Common Subjects, 
have also received sume important Corrections and Additions, 


10. 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORY of EU- 


ROPE: a Sequel to Mangnall’s i ra Questions. By Junia 
Corner. New edition, lzmo, $s. bound 
CONTENTS = 
Portugal, Poland, 
Germany, Italy, 


ll. 
The eeers yMANUAL ; being an 


an ocabulary of Words derived from 
i Greek. By . in "BLACK, Lop. 18mo, 2s. Gd. cloth. 


SeQuEL; being Words derived from the 














France, 


r The Apostolic See, 
Spain, 


and the Popes. 











subjecrs. 


Latin, with amusing Llustrations. 18mo, 5s. 6d, cloth. 


A Selected List of Improved Editions of 
R. VALPY’S SERIES of SCHOOL. 


BOOKS, now published (by assignment from Mr. Valpy) 

By Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
The ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR; 

with Notes. S8vo, 6s, 6d. boards ; 7s. 6d. bound. 
DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GR&@- 
CARUM; ad usum Tironum accommodatus. 12mo, 4s. cloth. 
Key. 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 
SECOND GREEK DELECTUS; with Eng. 
lish Notes, and Greek and English Lexicon. 8vo, 9s. 6d bound. 
The THIRD GREEK DELECTUS; with 
English Notes. In Two Parts. 8vo, lis. 6d. bound, 

Separately, Part 1 (Prose), 8s. 6d.; Part 2 (Poetry), 9s. Gd. bis, 
GREEK EXERCISES. 12mo, 6s. Gd. cloth. 
Key. 12mo, pp. 48, 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The ELEMENTS of LATIN GRAMMAR; 
wkh Notes. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 

DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM et IIS- 
TORIARUM. 12mo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Key. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The SECOND LATIN DELECTUS; with 
English Notes. 8vo, 6s. bound. 

ELEGANTL2 LATIN; or, Rules and 
Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. 12mo, 4s. 6d, cloth. 

Key. 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 


*,* Mr. Valpy’s other Elementary Classical Works, and editions 
ofall the usual Greek and Latin Classic Authors taught in Schools, 
will be found ennmerated in Messrs. Longman and Co,’s 4to 
Scnoou-Caracoeus for 1843. 





18mo, 5s. roan, 


IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz.: 
nr the first Six Books, together with the XI. and XII, carefully 
corrected by S. MayNarp. 

The above, with the addition of the Flements of Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry ; and a Treatise on the Construction of the Trigo- 
nometrical Canon. Also, a concise Account of Logarithms, by the 
Rev. A. Rongersoy, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. Twenty-fitth Edition, re- 
vised by 3. MAYNARD. Svo, Ya. 


Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the 
Symbolical Form, By R. BLaKgLock, M.A., Fell. Cath, Hall, Camb. 
6s. Gd. cloth, 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson; Ri- 
vingtons; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co,; Sherwood and 
Co.; Simpkin and a : ~ sare and Law; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
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